


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND 
THE JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1951 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 1:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Pat McCarran (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators McCarran, McKellar, Ellender, and Saltonstall. 

Also present: Senator McMahon. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WatTEeR CoMMISSION 


STATEMENTS OF C. M. AINSWORTH, PRINCIPAL ENGINEER; 
FRANK B. CLAYTON, COUNSEL; COLLINS CLAYTON, ACCOUNT- 
ANT; AND EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


DISCUSSION OF POSSIBLE USE OF DAM CONSTRUCTION FUNDS FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 


Senator McCarran. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Clayton, I want to go back a little on your testimony of yester- 
day which had to do with what I choose to term, although the term 
may not be correct, a divergence of money from a source to which it 
was appropriated by the Congress to another object. In other words, 
the use of construction money for another purpose. 

Mr. Frank Crayton. The construction money was used _princi- 
pally on the two projects at El Paso and on the lower Rio Grande. 

Senator McCarran. What was the term you used? 

Mr. Wiieer. “Operation and maintenance.” 

Senator McCarran. Did you use money that was specifically 
appropriated by the Congress for construction for operation and 
maintenance? 

Mr. Frank Crayron. Operation and maintenance during con- 
struction. That was set out as part of the capital cost. Until the 
project is completed, you operate it out of construction funds. — After 
it is completed, you put it on operation and maintenance, which we 
would like to see come out of ‘Salaries and expenses” 

Senator McCarran. I hope you will clear this up. I had in mind 
your operation and maintenance, the money you applied to that 
was it directly taken from the construction of a given or specific con- 
struction project? 
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Mr. Frank Crayron. No, sir. It was used in the construction 
and operation and maintenance of the same project. 

Senator McCarran. I want to clear that up. You had taken from 
Falcon Dam construction money from the appropriation which was 
appropriated for Faleon Dam construction and used it upstream a 
couple of hundred miles for something else? 

Mr. Frank Crayron. No, sir. We did not use any construction 
funds for Faleon Dam on any other project. 

Senator McCarran. Nor the money for construction of any other 
project on a separate project? 

Mr. Franx Ciayron. No, sir; we did not do that. 

Senator McCarran. I want to get that clear. 

Mr. Frank Ciayron. It was all applied to the same project. 

Mr. Witser. | would like to clarify that principle. 

In the past we have asked for construction funds. We have always 
justified those funds in terms of doing the operating and maintenance 
on that particular project during the construction period. As soon 
as the project is completed, then the requirement for operation and 
maintenance is covered under the “Salary and expense” appropriation. 

Senator ELLENDER. Up to that point, though, are you not using 
what is termed “construction money” for operation and maintenance 
until this dam is completed, if it is a dam? 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct also. 

Senator ELLENDER. So, they are using construction money, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. It is operation and maintenance in relation to 
the construction of a given project for which an appropriation was 
made. 

Senator ELLENDER. I wonder if we can be specific. What mainte- 
nance is there to a project that is not completed, or what operational 
costs are there to a project not completed? 

Mr. Frank Ciayton. I can give you an illustration in connection 
with the lower Rio Grande flood-control project. That has been 
constructed in segments which are let by contract and constructed by 
separate contracts. As each contract is finished that segment—it 
might be 10 miles of levee—has to be maintained and operated while 
other construction work on other segments goes on. That we call 
operation and maintenance during construction. 

Senator ELLeNpER. But still the segment, let us say, of 10 miles has 
a specific appropriation for which you asked. It is now completed. 

Mr. Frank Criayron. We did not ask for maintenance and opera- 
tion funds for that particular thing. This year we are asking for 
maintenance and operation funds for operation and maintenance of 
all of the project that has been completed because it is nearing 
completion. 

Senator ELLeENDER. We find nothing wrong with that. 

Mr. Frank Cuiayron. It is a different system of bookkeeping we 
are trying to get on to. 

Senator ELLenperR. In other words, when a project is actually 
contracted for and completed, why do you not immediately put that 
project into the category for maintenance and operation; that is, get 
the funds for that purpose out of the regular appropriation? 

Mr. Frank Ciayron. That is what we are requesting this year; 
that the funds for maintenance and operation of these projects be 
appropriated under the item “Salaries and expenses’’ rather than 
under “Construction.” 
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AMOUNT OF APPROPRIATION FOR CONSTRUCTION OF FALCON DAM 


Senator McCarran. You are asking for $15,000,000 here for the 
Falcon Dam. That is for construction? 

Mr. Frank Crayon. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Is there any part of that $15,000,000 that 
you propose to put into operations and maintenance now while the 
dam is in the process of construction? 

Mr. Frank Ciayron. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That takes care of that item. 

Mr. Frank Ciayron. Mr. Chairman, there were some questions 
asked yesterday and one of them bearing on this point upon which 
written statements were requested. They have been prepared and 
will be inserted in the record. 


BREAKDOWN OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE COSTS OUT OF 
CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Senator McCarran. Senator McKellar asked for a breakdown of 
what was used for operation and maintenance out of 1951 construction 
funds that were transferred. Do you remember that? 

Mr. Wivser. | believe that question related to the increase of 
$218,000, Mr. Chairman, in the ‘Operation and maintenance’’ item 
in 1952, and the explanation given was that by reason of the 
transfer of an auetivity that this year was being carried on in the 
“Construction” fund but which in 1952 would be transferred over to 
the “Operation and maintenance”’ account. 

Senator McCarran. I know he asked for several items. The record 
will show what they are. 1 think you yourself said that you would 
furnish that. 

Mr. Witper. Yes. 1| will examine the record carefully to see 
that we complete it. 

Senator McCarran. You have a breakdown in front of you. Is 
that to go in the record? 

Mr. Frank Crayton. It has been inserted in the record. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR 1952 FISCAL-YEAR REQUEST FOR FALCON DAM 


Senator McCarran. About the $15,000,000 for construction of the 
Falcon Dam, you have that dam and then you have the upper dam. 
That was inquired about yesterday as to what was the difference. 
Now, on the $15,000,000 for the construction in the oncoming year, to 
be frank with you, I would like to have you go into that and assure 
this committee that you are going to need that money during this 
vear, because I have some doubts ot you can spend $15,000,000 in 
construction on that dam this year. I woud like to have my mind 
disabused of that thought. 


OUTSTANDING CONTRACTS 


Mr. Frank Crayton. The statement the chairman has referred to 
breaks it down into items. As I stated yesterday, we have 61 con- 
tracts outstanding—the prime contract for the construction of the 
dam, and the rest of it for material contracts and for the manufacture 
of turbines, and so forth. 

80513—51—pt. 2 6 
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Senator McCarran. Have youa list of those contracts? 


Mr. 


FRANK CLAYTON. 


Yes, sir. 
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Senator McCarran. I think they should be inserted in the record 
at this point. 
(The list referred to follows:) 


Date 
Dec. 27, 1949 | 
Apr. 14,1950 | 
May 12, 1950 | 
May 17, 1950 


May 26, 1950 


June 20, 1950 
June 28, 1950 
Deda : 


6, 1950 | 
10, 1950 


July 
July 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


28, 1950 
28, 1950 | 
6, 1950 


Sept. 11, 1950 
Sept. 19, 1950 


20, 1950 
25, 1950 | 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 27, 1950 
Oct. 3,1950 
Oct. 6, 1950 


Do 
Do 


Oct. 7,1950 
Oct. 11, 1950 
Oct. 13, 1950 
Oct. 20, 1950 
Oct. 23, 1950 
Oct. 24,1950 | 
Do... 


Oct. 31, 1950 


Nov. 6, 1950 
Do 
Nov. 14, 1950 | 
Do 
| 
Nov. 15, 1950 | 
Novy. 21, 1950 
Nov. 27, 1959 


Dec. 1, 1950 
Dec. 14, 1950 | 


mec. 22, 1950 
Jan. 10,1951 
Feb. 23, 1951 
Mar. 9, 1951 


Mar. 14, 1951 


Finist ed. 


Falcon Dam—Contracts awarded as of May 17, 1951 


No. 


IBM-4220___. 


IBM-~4256 


IBM-4259___ __ 


IBM-4261_. 
IBM-4263_. 


IBM-4295 
1B M-4320 
IBM-4321 


IBM-4335 
IBM-4313 


N/N... 
IBM-4350 
IB M-4353 


IBM-4356 
1B M-4357_. 


IBM-4359 
IB M-4360 


| IBM~4361 


IBM-4358 
IBM-4363. 


IBM-~4364 


| IBM-4370 


IBM-4365 
IBM-—4366 
IBM-4369 
IBM-437} 
IBM-4372 
1BM-4367 
IBM -4368 
1BM-4373 
IB M-4376 


| NIN 


do 
IBM-4377 


Change order 
IBM-4379 
N/N.. 

IB M~4372 


(Change order) 


IB M-4380 


IB M-4382_. 
IB M-4383 


N/N.... 
IBM-4397_._ . 


| IBM-4399 - 


| H. B. Zachery Co.— 


Bz oad Co.— Metal laboratory and office building, Falcon 


| Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


| B. M. Boyd—Sewerage and water system, Falcon Village, | 


| Southwest Bell Telephone Co.—Relocating power line ! 


| Worth Electric 


| cactris Supply Co. 


| Noser Construction Co.- 


| Niedermann 
| Consolidated Western Stee! Corp.- 
|} Falcon Dam Constructors 


| Hoyt Berryman Lumber Co.- 


| Martinez Floor Covering Co. 


| El Paso Machine Works, Inc. 


| Philip J. MeKeon 


Contract 


Clearing and grubbing area at Falcon 
Dam site.! 


Village, Tex. 
J. W. Martin Electric Co.— Electrical-distribution system 
at Falcon Village, Tex.! | 
—6 turbines of 14,750 


horsepower each. 


Tex.! 
Bethlehem Steel Co.—3 embedded portions + 
ee Electric Co.—6 to 6,900-volt generators - 

L. Leonard Co.—Installation of air-conditioning sy S- 
ae in office annex and laboratory buildings, Falcon 
Village, Tex. 

American Metal Works—Testing machine 
Fitzgerald & Bradshaw, Ine.--Constructing water-treat- | 
ment plant and appurtenant works.! 





Corpus Christi Hardware—Cast-iron soil pipe. 

i Austin—Transporting buildings to Fale on Vill: age, 
Tex.! | 

Panel boards 

Halliburton Portland Cement Co. 
land cement in bulk. 

Zarsky Lumber Co.—Pine siding ; 

Westinghouse Electric Co.—Steel conduits and fittings. j 

Wall heaters aad 
Valley Brick & Tile Co.—Pozzolan cement 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Co.—Plumbing fixtures. 

Ormand Plumbing Supply Co.— Plumbing fixtures. -- 

The State or Texas—Survey, design, and preparation of 
plans for the relocation of U.S. Highway 83 in Starr and 
Zapata Counties, Tex. 

Armco Drainage Met: il culvert pipe ] 

Nash-Kelvinator Sales Corp.— Electric kitchen ranges } 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.—1,100,000 pounds con- | 
crete-reinforeement bars. 

-Garage and office buildings, 


200,000 barrels port- 


Falcon Village, Tex. 
H. B. Zachary Co.— Constructing roads and streets for 
Falcon Dam and Village, Tex. | 
Kitchen Center—Kitchen-cabinet en- | 
sembles. 
Woodward Governor Co.—6 oil-pressure cabinet ac- 
tuator-type governors with pumping equipment. 
Falcon Dam constructors--Construction of the Falcon 
Dam and power plant. 


3 penstocks and out- 


let pipes. 


Laredo Lumber & Supply Co.—Lumber 
| do J é + 
Eidal Manufacturing Co.—225,000 pounds concrete- 


reinforcement bars. 

14,325,000 pounds concrete- 
reinforcement bars. 

Lumber 

Herring Price Lumber Co.—Sheet rock__. 

H. B. Zachery Co.—Roads and streets 


Plastering and glazed-tile 

wainscot for baths. 

Wire reinforcing fabric 

C. & C. Contracting Co., Inc.—Chapeno Road reloca- 

tion. 

Refinishing wood floors in 15 resi- 
dence buildings, Falcon Village. 

Associated Piping & Engr. Co., 
and covers 

The American Rubber Manufacturing Co.—Rubber 
water stops, gum rubber. 


Inc.— Manhole frames 


Amount 


$18, 607. 7 
3, 146. 48 
29, 833. 91 
787, 500. 00 
26, 676. 50 
13, 500. 00 


1, 061, 099. 00 
3, 128. 50 


4, 085. 00 
111, 855. 72 
785. 00 

2, 800. 36 
9, 550. 00 


5, 436. 76 
480, 000. 00 


2, 177. 50 
2, O89. 62 
7, 024. 50 
149, 750. 00 
2, 517. 20 
4, 251. 80 
107, 000. 00 


4 655. 70 

3, 347. 50 

62, 450. 00 
57, 984. 00 
121, 562. 00 
18, 527. 76 
147, 720. 00 
7, 801, 064. 00 
469, 490. 00 
930. 00 

1, 022. 30 

18, 637. 50 

1, 346, 550. 00 
5, 611, 40 

1, 987. 93 

4, 144. 00 

6, 731. 00 


2, 917. 40 
21, 556. 00 


720. 00 
4, 104. 00 
7,597.75 
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Falcon Dam—Contracts awarded as of May 17, 1951—Continued 


Date | No. | Contract Amount 
dicate I os ‘ i. ‘ i 
Mar. 15,1951 | IBM-4401 | The DeLaney Co.—Anchor bolts and guard for fixed- $3, 224. 00 
wheel gate frame anchorage intake structure 
Mar. 16, 1951 | IBM-—4404 The DeLaney Co.—Anchor bolts and guard for fixed- 3, 759. 04 
| wheel gate frame assembly intake structure. 
Mar. 26,1951 | LIBM-4408 Dresser Equipment Co,—Cast-iron gate and hoist for 4, 680. 00 
| | intake structure abutment, Falcon Dam 
Apr. 2,1951 | IBM-4412 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.—Soda ash for use in 2, 892. 36 
| water treatment. 
Apr. 3, 1951 N/N General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 1, 360. 00 
Corp.—Soda ash for use in treatment of water. 
Apr. 12,1951 do Gough Industries, Inc.—Steel conduit and fittings 1, 411. 06 
Do _.do do... 1, 613. 16 
Apr. 6,1951 | IBM-4414 Moffett Manufacturing Co,—2 75-ton traveling cranes 121, 675. 00 
Apr. 12,1951 | IBM~4417 Triangle Electric Supply Co.—Stee!l conduit and fittings 3, 277. 01 
Do IBM-4418 tats do 3, 504. 26 
Apr. 16,1951 | IBM-4419 Laclede Steel Co.— Black steel pipe or tubing 5, 391. 72 
May 15,1951 | N/N Gough Industries, Inc.—Rigid-steel conduit fittings, 1, 422. 22 
Falcon Dam. 
May 17,1951 | Mints Ironcraft— Miscellaneous structural steel embedded 1, 867. 00 


metal frames, covers and gratings for Falcon Dam 
power plant 


Apr. 18,1951 | [IBM-4420 Consolidated Western Steel Corp.—Unembedded and 125, 217. 00 
embedded portions of penstock No. 4 

May 17,1951 | IBM~-4426 Southern Equipment Co.—Rigid-steel electrical conduit 12, 354. 00 
for items U. 8. 125, 126, 127, and M-111-112, Falcon 
Dam. 

May 18,1951 | IBM-~-4427 Gough Industries, Inc.—Materials for embedded and 12, 092. 77 
exposed grounding installations, Falcon Dam power 
plant. 

Do .-| N/N ‘ Gough Industries, Inc.—Electrical installation materials, 1, 522. 78 


Falcon Dam 


rotal 13, 249, 389. 23 


WORK TO BE DONE DURING THE YEAR 


Senator McCarran. Will the material contracted for be furnished 
within the year? 

Mr. Frank Cuayron. A great deal of it will. We based our 
estimate for the next fiscal year 1952 upon the data that were furnished 
us by the contractors as to their expected earnings for that year. 
They furnished that material as part of their bids. We acce pted their 
estimates. There are items in here outside of contracts; for instance, 
the acquisition of right-of-way for the reservoir, for which we have 
estimated an expenditure of $2,082,710. That is based upon surveys 
made in the field and appraisals made by appraisers who were em- 
ployed on a per diem basis, appraisers who lived in the vicinity and 
not regular employees of the Government. That is the estimate they 
made of the land to be acquired next year. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND BY CONDEMNATION 


Senator McCarran. That is all as you testified, by condemnation? 

Mr. Frank Crayton. It will be all acquired by condemnation, 
not always because of any disagreement over the price but because of 
the title difficulties. T have titles go back to the Spanish crown several 
centuries ago. In many cases the lands have not been partitioned. 
Thev be long to the nie of a certain person, and they go to their 
family. There has been no be dhreaan and consequently you cannot 
get a contract from X covering any particular piece of land. He has 
an undivided interest in the land. You have to trace the heirship. 

Senator McCarran. Does that apply to the north of the river? 
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Mr. Frank Cuiayton. That applies on the United States side. | 
do not know what method they use on the Mexican side of acquiring 
property. 


PAYMENTS DEPENDENT UPON FUTURE APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS 


Senator ELLENDER. In answer to a question by Senator McCarran 
you said that as to the deliveries of the material, you were told 
they were not to be delivered during the year 1952. Is it necessary 
that you have the money on hand before you sign your contracts? 

Mr. Frank Cuayron. No, sir. In every one of our contracts we 
have a provision that if the amount involved is more than the avail- 
able funds, or if the contract extends beyond the fiscal year, it is 
dependent upon future appropriations by the Congress. 

Senator ELLENDER. Can you separate that part of the material 
that vou will order during this year but that you will not have to pay 
for until next year? If you do that, you might be able to reduce this 
amount. 

Mr. Frank Ciayron. We make progress payments on these con- 
tracts. We have inspectors who inspect the progress that has been 
made. We pay them according to the amount that has been earned 
less 10-percent hold-back until the job has been completed. On the 
material contracts we estimate there will be earned and paid out 
$7,755,064 in fiseal year 1952. 

Senator ELLENDER. Actually paid out? 

Mr. Frank Crayton. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is the amount you are asking for and 
which is included in the $15,000,000? 

Mr. Frank Crayton. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Clayton, that hold-back or progress earning plan 
though does not cover the material side of a transaction where you 
procure the material; is that correct? 

Mr. Frank Crayton. It does where the material is to be fabri- 
cated. Where we are buying generators, turbines, and penstocks, 
that is on a progress-payment basis. 


EFFECT OF CUT-BACK ON JOINT PROJECT 


Senator ELLENDER. Since this is a joint venture between our Gov- 
ernment and that of the Republic of Mexico, what effect would it have 
to cut it back as to any agreement that you have for this fiscal year? 

Mr. Frank Ciayton. It would delay the construction on both 
sides because the construction work is integrated. The treaty 
provides this is to be completed by November 8, 1953. That is the 
completion date specified by the treaty. 

Senator ELLENDER. What are the penalties if we do not complete 
it? 

Mr. Frank Crayton. There are no penalties except that we are 
in violation of the treaty. 

Senator ELLenpeERr. If it is our fault, we will be blamed for it? 

Mr. Frank Crayton. That is right. Of course, if there is any 
delay in completing the dam, there will also be delay in flood control 
and water conservation and generation of power. 
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RIO GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOOD PROTECTION 


Senator McCarran. The last item under International Boundary 
and Water Commission is ‘Ric Grande emergency flood protection,”’ 
of which you are requesting $50,000 for. Page 418 of the justification 
will be inserted into the record at this point. 

(The justification is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 


Appropriation 1951, regular act $30, 000 
Add prior year balance available in 1951 +-$177. 095 
Deduct estimated 1951 balance available in 1952 100, 000 

77, O95 

Base for 1952 107. 095 


Net difference between 1951 and 1952 


Requirements 

equireme Difference. 

By projects or funetions increase (+) 
1951 or 


idjusted 


1952 decrease ( 


Emergency repairs $107, 095 $150, 000 +$42, 905 
Prior year balance available in 1952 100, 000 100, 000 
Total requirements 107, 095 50, 000 -57, 095 57. 0@5 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 50, 000 


APPROPRIATION FOR EMERGENCY PROJECTS 


Senator McCarran. Please explain to the committee what this 
appropriation is needed for. 

Mr. Frank Crayton. This appropriation is one of an emergency 
nature. It is money that we carry on hand, not for any specific job 
or task, but to meet emergence ies created by floods as the floods occur. 
We do not know what floods will occur, nor where the damage is 
threatening, but wherever that is we put in trucks, put in wire revet- 
ments to combat the flood while it is occurring. 

Senator McCarran. You keep freight trains loaded with rock 
standing on sidings ready to be shot to an emergency point? 

Mr. Frank Ciaytron. No, sir. We have quarries at different 
points on the river where we have projects. That is mostly on the 
upper part of the river. The rock is quarried as it is needed, but we 
keep a supply on hand. We have some trucks of our own we use 
and in times of emergency we employ other trucks. The lower Rio 
Grande flood-control project, where there is not a plentiful supply of 
rock, necessitates our carrying in our warehouses a supply of wire 
revetment. I have pictures of some of that. 

Senator McCarran. Do you use wire netting? 

Mr. Frank Ciayton. Yes, sir. Could I show vou a picture? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Frank Ciayron. Here is a typical revetment installation in 
the lower Rio Grande Valley. 

Senator ELLENDER. What size of wire is that? 

Mr. Ainswortu. It is mostly No. 6 wire. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is it steel? 

Mr. Ainswortu. It is galvanized. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is that in concrete or dirt? 

Mr. Arnswortu. We make it into eylinders. We stretch a cable 
about 1 inch or 144 inches in diameter across the span. We stack 
these lines of cylinders made out of this wire and throw them in 
there. That stops erosion, stops the movement in toward the levee. 
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Senator ELLENDER. That is buried in dirt instead of concrete? 

Mr. Arnswortu. It gets into the dirt finally. They gather dirt 
and brush and the bank becomes very stable again. 

Senator McCarran. This wire netting here that you have, is that 
filled in with anything else? 

Mr. Frank Ciayron. The silt deposits there forms the bank and 
it slows down the current. 

Senator McCarran. The wire itself slows down the current? 

Mr. Frank Cuayron. Yes. There is a picture upstream showing 
how it is handled with rock revetment. 


BALANCE CARRIED FORWARD 


Senator McCarran. Last year you had $107,000 in this fund; is 
that right? 

Mr. Wiiser. We have a total of slightly over $200,000 available, 
which included the 1951 appropriation. We carried forward a 
balance of $177,000. 

Senator McCarran. How about this emergency and_ repairs, 
$150,000 plus $42,000 and prior year balance available in 1952 minus 
$100,000? What does that mean? 

Mr. Witzer. That $100,000 is the amount we estimated will be 
carried forward from this year to next year and be available next year. 

Senator McCarran. From the $150,000? 

Mr. Wiser. No; from the total available in 1951; that is, this 
vear. 

Senator McCarran. That is $107,000? 

Mr. Wiiser. We have an appropriation for this year of $30,000. 
We carried foward from last year $177,000. We feel that $100,000 of 
that will be available to carry forward into 1952 and are asking for 
$50,000 more to go with that to make a total fund of $150,000. 

Senator McCarran. If we did not appropriate that $50,000, you 
would have $100,000? 

Mr. Witper. Approximately $100,000 for next year. 


SELF-LIQUIDATION OF PROJECT 


Senator McCarran. Are there any questions, Senator? 

Just for enlightenment, when will the burden on the United States 
Government lessen in regard to the boundary? 

Mr. Frank Crayron. Mr. Chairman, | think after the treaty 
projects are completed, it will lighten considerably. They are really 
just getting under-way now. 

Senator McCarran. Let me ask you about those projects; for 
instance, the Falcon Dam and other constructions on the river that are 
partially self-liquidating. Will they earn sufficient money to carry a 
goodly portion of the boundary expense? 

Mr. Frank Criayron. The estimate of the revenue from power is 
that it will carry the operation and maintenance for the production of 
power and will earn enough besides to pay off 40 percent of the con- 
struction cost of the dam. It will not be sufficient, however, to carry 
on other activities of the Commission. 

Senator McCarran. It has to be amortized over what period? 

Mr. Frank Crayton. Fifty years at 3 percent. 

Senator McCarran. We will still have to carry a pretty heavy 
burden of expense because of the nature of the stream? 
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Mr. Frank Cxiayron. Yes. I believe with the construction of the 
three dams that are specified in the treaty and perhaps that may be 
cut to two, that the burden of flood-control work will be considerably 
reduced. It might be that it will need additional levee work. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you, gentlemen, for this presentation. 


Unitrep States Mission to tHe Unitep NATIoNns 


STATEMENTS OF AMBASSADOR WARREN AUSTIN, UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE; JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR UN AFFAIRS; CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY 
UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION; LOUIS BOHMRICH, 
CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION, UNITED STATES MISSION; 
RICHARD WINSLOW, SECRETARY-GENERAL, UNITED STATES 
MISSION ; EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator McCarran. We are pleased to have with us this afternoon 
Mr. Warren Austin, our representative at the United Nations. I 
notice, Mr. Ambassador, you are requesting an appropriation of 
$1,140,500 for your staff in New York and a total of $16,735,600 for 
the United States contribution to the UN. I would like to have you 
cover as closely as possible the necessity for these items, if you please. 

I think if you will address yourself first to the United States mission 
to the United Nations, $1,121,082 in 1951, and you are asking for 
$1,140,500 for 1952, an increase of $19,418. I would like to have you 
go into that, if you will, please. If you have a general statement 
that you wish to follow, it 1s all right. 

Ambassador Austin. I have no general statement such as you 
mention. I would like to give you such facts that I know are im- 
portant on the question of appropriations. 

As to the first question here in the general manner of describing 
the situation, our budget is based on new responsibilities, increased 
burdens, and greater expense, and yet we are asking for no additional 
personnel. As a matter of fact, we will have a small reduction in 
personnel. We are requesting only $4,200 in additional funds. 

| notice the chairman mentioned another figure of $19,418. That 
has been taken care of by a return of funds to us. So that really the 
actual amount of appropriation called for above the budget is $4,200 
in additional funds. 

Senator McCarran. How do we come to have this $19,418? 

Mr. Boumricn. Since the printing of that book the Budget Bureau 
restored a saving withheld last October under the provisions of the 
public law above. The mission has received $15,000 of that as a 
restoration. Therefore, our total expenses this year will be on the 
next page. 

Senator McCarran. Savings under section 1214, that was a cut 
by the President; is that right? 

Mr. Boumricu. The Bureau of the Budget made a reserve. Then 
they restored this in April of this year. 

Senator McCarran. The whole sum of $30,000? 

Mr. Boumrricn. Yes, sir; to the entire appropriation of which the 
mission is a part. 
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Senator McCarran. So now all you are asking for is $4,000? 
Mr. Boumricnu. A difference over and above the 1951 fiscal year. 
Senator McCarran. You may tell us about that, Senator Austin. 


NET AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Ambassador Austin. That leaves the net amount that we are ask- 
ing $1,121,082. 

Senator McCarran. That is what you had this year? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. The amount called for in 1952 is 
$1,140,500. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. Please go into the personnel of your staff. 
Tell us how many you have in your mission. 

Ambassador Austin. Our authorized personnel at this moment is 
189 civilians. In actual service, however, there are 174. It is a very 
compact organization and has been doing a tremendous amount of 
work day and night all the time. 

Senator McCarran. Will you break it down as to the class of work 
performed, please? 

Ambassador Ausrin. Yes. 

In the beginning you must consider that the United States mission 
to the UN is an operating organization. The primary policy part is 
here in the Government in the executive department under the 
statutes. The Participation Act which created the office of represen- 
tative to the United Nations and all the subsidiary offices, that Partici- 
pation Act made this mission respond to the direction of the executive 
department, that is what the Constitution requires; that in all foreign 
relations the executive department has the exclusive control and ex- 
clusive say. 

So you, and I also, because at that time I was in the Congress and 
participated in this work, helped formulate that act in such a way that 
the representative in all his votes must carry out the instructions of 
the executive department, the President of the United States, given 
either through the Secretary of State or in any other way that he sees 
fit to do it. 

That was in order to be sure not to transgress the constitutional 
power of the Chief Executive. 

Senator McCarran. Do you mean by that you take no independ- 
ent action? 

Ambassador Austin. No; I cannot say that is quite true because 
the business of this mission to the United Nations has become so vast, 
having daily contact with 59 other countries of the world, that there 
are occasions when the representative must act. In every case, 
however, where a major policy is involved, the mission consults the 
Government for instructions. 

Senator McCarran. You consult through the State Department? 


CHART OF UNITED STATES MISSION ORGANIZATION 


Ambassador Austin. That is the routine. Here is a paper I would 
like to file, which blocks out in a clear manner the organization of the 
United States mission. It is a diagram and shows how we are set 
up. I would like to put it in the record. 

Senator McCarran. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The diagram referred to follows: 
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MISSION FUNCTION 


Senator Extenper. Mr. Ambassador, as Mr. Hickerson testified the 
other day, the policy is more or less established here in Washington 
through the Secretary of State and you as our representative carry 
that policy out? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. We are the operating part of it. 

Senator ELLeENpER. The question I would like to ask you is: Why 
should it take as much if not more money to carry out the policy thus 
created? The amount Mr. Hickerson is asking is about equal to the 
amount you are asking to carry out your part of it. Why should it 
take as much money to carry out the policy as it does to create it 
here in Washington? 

Ambassador Austin. In the abstract that would be a question 
difficult to answer. I have never thought of it in that sense. 

I can answer this way: We do not have any excess of funds. We 
have only enough funds to pay the cost of operating an institution 
which must be in constant touch with the rest of the free world, daily 
contact. In order to carry out the foreign policy of the United States 
through the United Nations we have to have a staff and ministerial 
officers enough to keep in contact with the rest of the world all the 
time. It is not as it used to be. You are not carrying on a bilateral 
diplomacy. Now in the United Nations you are carrying on a multi- 
lateral diplomacy with 59 other countries. 

Senator ELLeNDER. Is that not done in New York at the office 
where you are now working? 

Ambassador Austin. Part of it is, but part of it is not. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Mr. Hickerson indicated that he gave orders 
as to our foreign policy when he was here. That was my understand- 
ing from what he said and the way he said it. It seems to me that his 
office is rather infringing on, if I may use the word, your set-up 
there. Why should we have an office here in Washington to pass upon 
the policies that you carry out? I have known you for a long time, 
and I know that you are just as straight a man that God ever made. 
I am gratified because of this justification you give, gratified that you 
are just increasing it $4,200. I want to thank you for taking that 
position. I want to commend you for being reasonable with our 
funds at this time. 

Why should we have a similar set-up down here headed by a gentle- 
man that says he dictates foreign policy? He asked for the same 
appropriations you do. 

Ambassador Austin. I will try to explain it. We have to consult 
the executive department. The executive department is not run by 
one man. Although the President is the Chief Executive, it takes 
hundreds of men to constitute and run the executive department. 
The origination of foreign policies calls for information touching 
various embassies around the world with whom the United States 
is in constant touch directly. We have bureaus here and there in the 
Department of State that deal with regions—the Far East, the 
Near East, Latin America, Africa, and so forth. Then all of these 
have to be consulted. 

\t this point T wish to finish the outline that T started of how 
United States policy in the United Nations is initiated, coordinated, 
and executed. 
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Chairman MeKe var. I am very happy that you are going to 
do it. 


DETERMINATION OF UNITED STATES POLICY IN UNITED NATIONS FIELD 


Ambassador Austin. I am going to try to do this so that it will be 
on record good and solid. 

The primary responsibility for initiating policy in the United 
Nations field is in the executive department, but first to get the policy 
coordinated, all these departments of Government are consulted. 
All these executive departments are coordinated on the different points 
of view and different information that they have to throw light on 
the policy. The main elements that are consulted there are political, 
military, economic and social, administrative and budgetary, legal 
and public relations, including psychological warfare. 

After that we have another coordinating process that has got to 
be done before it reaches the United States mission, and that is inside 
the Department of State. I want to file a chart of the organization 
of that Department. This chart is marked out with red pencil to 
show what part of it is UNA, United Nations Affairs, and what part 
is not. 

(The chart referred to was filed with the committee.) 

Ambassador Austin. That business inside the State Department is 
coordinated with respect to United Nations matters by a United 
Nations Liaison Committee, which includes representatives from the 
geographic bureaus—you remember | spoke of them—also, Public 
Affairs, the Economic Affairs area, and the Office of the Legal Adviser. 
The staff members of the various offices of the Bureau of United 
Nations Affairs provide the informal continuous coordination with 
respect to United Nations agenda items. 

May I pause here for just an explanation? I pick up my telephone 
and call Mr. Hickerson, the Assistant Secretary of United Nations 
Affairs and say; “‘ Here isa problem. I want the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States on this.’’ He is my connection to the 
President. If it has to go to the President, it goes through that 
channel. He is the head of the Bureau of United Nations Affairs 
As an Assistant Secretary of State he prepares the policies and 
instructions to my mission. 

Then we take it up there and discuss it. We have a staff that has 
special information on account of its daily contact with 59 other 
countries of the world right there in Manhattan. There may be 
something in this policy, even though it has gone through the coordina- 
tion of all the different executive departments, coordination of the 
Secretary of State’s Department, but there may be something in there 
that conflicts with wise policy in view of what we have learned in out 
daily contact with the free world and the unfree world, for that matter 

There is not any taboo between the State Department and the 
United States mission to prevent my calling up and saying, ‘Here ts 
something you must think of that has come up that seems to requir 
reconsideration of your policy that you are handing to us.” They 
have always worked with us. We have never had disagreement that 
did not survive and come to agreement when by our practice, experi- 
ence, and operation we have found there was something in the policy 
that ought to have reconsideration. 
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We have been given very wise and generous treatment by the execu- 
tive department. Sometimes, through our advice, policy is changed 
and sometimes it is not changed, but there is one thing sure: We have 
never run against the rock of disagreement, final disagreement. That 
is the reason we have efficiency. 

Senator ELLeNpER. From the information received the other day 
we understood that the Bureau which Mr. Hickerson headed actually 
fixed policy. Once that was determined, then your job was to carry 
it out. Now you say if you are not satisfied with it, and there is a 
conflict you come back to him and sometimes you win out. If that 
is true, it looks as though it is not the Executive or State Department 
that makes the final judgment, but your organization has much to do 
with making a final determination. Am I right? 

Ambassador Austin. No. 

Senator ELLENpDER. That is what I gather from your statement. 

Ambassador Austin. My statement is not clear then because that 
is not what I mean. The best description I can think of to be under- 
standable is that we are a sort of a partnership on this. The primary 
responsibility for policy is in the executive department of the United 
States because it is a part of exclusive control over foreign relations. 
But like all rules, the human mind must be put into the operation, 
the human soul. You cannot just arbitrarily put through a constitu- 
tional provision or a statutory provision without reason. 

So when we come to a conference, as we always do—we have con- 
ferences on all major policies. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have conferences with Mr. Hickerson 
and the Bureau? 

Ambassador Austin. We have them with him, with the Secretary 
of State and sometimes with the President. 

Senator McCarran. Let me say to you in confirmation of what 
Senator Ellender said that Mr. Hickerson left me with the view that 
policy was made in and with Mr. Hickerson. 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. 

Senator ELLenpeER. All of us got that impression. 

Ambassador Austin. Sitting right beside me, Mr. Hickerson tells 
me that is not his position. 

Senator ELLENDER. You look at the language and you will see, sir. 
[ am sure that is the way it was presented to us. 

Ambassador Austin. I am not challenging what you say at all. 
I am just giving you what I know to be the facts. 

Senator ELLENDER. Suppose that a policy is fixed and you are 
given instructions to carry it out in a certain way. Is it possible for 

you to come back and have that policy changed? 

Ambassador Austin. Certainly it is possible to have it reconsidered. 
I have that done. 

Chairman McKetuar. I got the idea from Mr. Hickerson’s state- 
ment the other day that he made the policies and he just issued instruc- 
tions to you. Read the record and you cannot get anything else 
out of it. 

Mr. Hickerson. That certainly was not my intention. 

Chairman McKetiar. You used bad language then. 

Senator McCarran. I thought there would be some repercussions 
about that. 

Ambassador Austin. I want to finish this answer if I may. 
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EXAMPLE OF POLICY DETERMINATION 


Senator ELLeNDER. In order to clear it up, let us take a concrete 
case wherein you got instructions to do a certain thing in a certain 
way. Then you came back and said, “I do not think that is the right 
way to do it. What process did you go through to have that ¢ hange d 
after you received the.instructions? 

Ambassador Austin. I am not going to name this case, because | 
eannot do it. I cannot remember it. I remember the event, how- 
ever. We will tell you about the event. We were holding a meeting 
of the delegation to the General Assembly, which is a bit different 
from mv staff. The staff of the United States Mission is se parate, 
but the meeting of this big Delegation was this: I was appointed as 
head of this De legation and was presiding. The General Assembly 
was in session. We were on the question of what our vote would be 
in the General Assembly on this question. I am not certain whether 
it was Palestine or what it was. The details are gone, but they do not 
make any difference. The point is illustrated by. this: My Delegation 
was so divided over the question that I took it to the State Department 
through Mr. Hickerson and said, “I do not feel like going ahead with 
a policy for the Delegation upon which we are split. In the judgment 
of so-and-so, it ought to be this way. In the judgment of so- and-so, 
it ought to be that way. I would like to have this reconsidered.’ 

It was revised, and a new advice came up from the State Depart- 
ment from which we were in unanimous consent. There is an illus- 
tration of how it works. I have not quite finished my answer, and 
[ want it understood this applies to my effort to describe or outline 
how United States policy in the United Nations is initiated, coordi- 
nated, and executed. 

| come to this third point. This is another consultation. It is 
intergovernmental consultation between the United States and other 
governments. First, there are long-range advance diplomatic prep- 
arations made by the Department of State, dealings and exchanges 
with United States embassies overseas and with ambassadors from 
overseas to the United States who reside in Washington—that is, 
foreign embassies here—and, finally, the United States Mission to 
the United Nations in New York. 

There are long-range advance diplomatic preparations with con- 
sultations of this character. Then there are the day-to-day consulta- 
tions by the Department of State and other exchanges with United 
States embassies overseas, foreign embassies in Washington, and the 
United States Mission to the United Nations with 59 other United 
Nations delegations in New York. 

| have tried to answer your questions so far as they relate to the 
Department, why the Department is operating on these policies, and 
how it operates and what it does. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Before you leave that, is Mr. Hickerson an 
emplovee of yours at all? 

Ambassador Austin. No. 

Chairman McKetiar. You do not pay his salary? 

Ambassador Austin. No. I do not know how these moneys are 
handled. They go to the Secretary of State. All of the funds that 
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are spent for the United States Mission are appropriated to the 
Secretary of State; are they not, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. 

Ambassador Austin. I ought to introduce a chapter here that is not 
wen known. It is fundamental. Have I enough time to deal with 
this? 

Senator McCarran. You may go right ahead. 


REORGANIZATION OF MISSION 


Ambassador Austin. When I went up there, all these different 
organs of the United States Mission and repr esentatives to the Coun- 
cils were separate. There was the Economic and Social Council 
running its own show and reporting direct to the Secretary of State. 
It had its own pool of cars and stenographers. There was the Atomic 
Energy Commission running another show in another place and re- 
porting on its own and having its own pools. 

30, I went over the field and found this the most disorganized 
institution in the world. I took it up with the President and the 
Secretary of State and told them the story and asked them if they 
thought I could do any business with an organization in which I did 
not know what was goingon. They said, “No; you draw an Executive 
order, and we will issue it and publish it.”’ 

That Executive order undertook to coordinate all these different 
activities, get them under one roof, get rid of a half dozen pools of 
different kinds, concentrate into one pool for each of these sources of 
service. That Executive order went through this same process. It 
went through the departments, and all the departments examined it 
carefully, including the Budget, the Legal Department. It came up 
here on the Hill, and representatives of the Foreign Affairs and Foreign 
Relations Committees examined it. It went back to the President 
with a change in it. That change was issued. I will not take your 
time to read this, but I would like to read one paragraph. 

I am referring to Executive Order 10108, designating the United 
States Mission, revision of Executive Order 9844: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 619), as amended by the act of October 10, 1949 (63 Stat. 
734), and as President of the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. The Representative of the United States to the United Nations, the Deputy 
Representative of the United States to the United Nations, the Deputy Repre- 
sentative of the United States to the Security Council of the United Nations, 
representatives of the United States in the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and its Commissions, representatives of the United States in the 
Trusteeship Council, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments, and the Military Staff Committee of the United 
Nations, and representatives to organs and agencies of the United Nations 
appointed or designated and included within the United States Mission to the 
United Nations as herein designated, together with their deputies, staffs, and 
officers, shall constitute and be known as the United States Mission to the United 
Nations. 

That is all I want to get to your attention now. 

In order to complete the answer to the question that is pending: 
What are the responsibilities that are significant and necessary outside 
of and in addition to those responsibilities that are in this United 
Nations part of the Secretary of State’s office?—that is what I am 
coming to. The United States Mission, by this Executive order and 
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its subsequent discussion before we carried it out, has become a very 
neat, tightly bound organization, which operates along many lines. 7] 
will not undertake to state all of the m, but enough of them to indicate 
why this appropriation ought to be made and how impossible it would 
be for us to operate if it were cut. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 


Here is a list of organs and bodies on which our representatives have 
to work. I am giving you first what appears to me to be my job, my 
responsibility as “the head of this missioa. he United States Repre- 
sentative is responsible for coordination of United States policy in (a) 
the General Assembly and its committees. There are six standing 
committees, very imortant committees that correspond to this com- 
mittee in their relation—your relation being to the Senate; our re = 
in committee being similar to the General Assembly. They make 
report, and the General Assembly picks up the report and goes into the 
consideration and voting on it. 

Then there is the Interim Committee. This is sometimes known 
as the Little General Assembly. It is the committee which is always 
in session. It sits between sessions of the General Assembly. It has 
a coordinate jurisdiction, can cover any of the things that the General 
Assembly can cover, ha cover them in vacation when the General 
Assembly is out. 

No. 3, the Collective Measures Committee and No. 4, the Peace 
Observation Committee. These are two important committees 
created by the resolution Uniting for Peace, passed by the last General 
Assembly, a great step in constitutional construction of the Charter 
of the United Nations enabling us to go ahead and do business when 
the Security Council fails to perform its primary function. 

Then we have this Additional Measures Committee, which was 

reated by the resolution of February 1, 1951. That was the resolu- 
tion that condemned the Chinese Communists. 

Then, sixth, the Commitiee of Twelve to consider the merger of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission on Conven- 
tional Armaments. This is in effect a new method by the United 
States in leadership toward disarmament; that is, pursuing the reduc- 
tion and control of armaments, including the abolition of the use of 
atomic bombs according to that international method for which the 
United States has always stood. It sounds like a paradox for us to 
be speaking of disarmament at this time, but we must. We must 
keep working on this effort at disarmament. We are not going to be 
fighting wars all the ime. We recognize the necessity of being strong 
in a military sense and of having to find the way to peace through a 
bloody battlefield like Korea. 

Chairman McKeuiar. When you and I voted for it, we never 
dreamed we were establishing an organization to declare war. I did 
not, and I do not think you did. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Ambassador Austin. I do not now. I am shaking hands with vou 
on that. 1 am firm for it. 

I have named a lot of business here, but it is only the beginning 
Then we come into the Security Council. That is the big organization 
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that has the primary responsibility for maintaining peace. Let me 
tell vou, it takes a lot of good men to operate the United States in that 
Security Council, because the United States must perform its respon- 
sibility as a great country. If we do not do it, all the rest of the world 
criticizes us for failure to perform our duty toward peace. That is 
what the Security Council is for—to maintain peace. It is the biggest 
effort we have. Right now we have constantly before our minds 
the prevention of world war III. We are doing everything we can, 
bending every effort, and our every prayer is to prevent world war 
III. It is a tough job, Senators. 

Chairman Mc KELLAR. Here is what was said, Senator. I am now 
reading from the transcript: 

Chairman McKe.iar. You say ‘our case.’’ Can you tell us what you mean by 
“our case’’? 

Mr. Hickxerson. Yes, sir. We presented a motion declaring the Chinese Com- 
munists aggressors. We had that studied out, Senator, by the end of December. 
We were ready as soon as they crossed the line to call them aggressors. We so 
informed Senator Austin. Senator Austin and his staff at Lake Success went to 
work with other Delegations to persuade them that this was a wise and necessary 
course of action. It took nearly 3 months of patient effort lining up the votes, sir, 
to get that through. Now, their task is devoted almost entitely to handling our 


matters in the United Nations and with the other Delegations to the United 
Nations. 


In the instance I cited, it was declaring the Chinese Communists as an aggressor. 
The mission had to convince the British and the French and the various of our 
friends to go along with us. They spend their entire time on things like that. Our 
job here is to give them the information on which to base their representations, 
to write their instructions. 

My relationship with Senator Austin is somewhat as if he were an Ambassador 
to, say, the United Kingdom, and we work on that basis. 

In other words, he prepared the policies. He sent them to you and 
you simply carried them out. He was testifying that his organization 
was just about the same size as yours with maybe a few thousand 
dollars difference. I do not think he is quite as careful as you. 

Ambassador Austin. I do not think he has misstated it at all. I 
think that is the way I have stated it. 

Chairman McKettar. I do not think so. 

Ambassador Austin. I am telling you the way it is. 

Senator McCarran. You are telling us the way vou see it. 

Ambassador Austin. I am sure he sees it the same way. 

We had in one week end something like 175 conferences on that 
resolution with different nations. Some of these conferences were in 
groups of states, several states together. Some of them were just 
individual states. In the cases I handle you have to divide the work. 
No one man can cover the ground. In my case, with the assistance of 
one of my advisers, Mr. Maffitt, I met with the 20 American Republics 
time after time on the working out of that resolution of February 1 
which denounced the Chinese Communists. 

Chairman McKeE.tuiar. I am not complaining of your organization. 

Ambassador Austin. Our job here is to give them the information 
on which to base their representations to write their instructions. 

Chairman McKextuiar. Mr. Hickerson said he was simply writing 
instructions for vou. 

Ambassador Austin. Of course they do that. I hope you do not 
feel badly about this. I am sure there is no real misunderstanding. 
There is more to this responsibility of the United States representa- 
tive. Iam also the representative of the United States on the Atomic 
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Energy Commission and on the Commission on Conventional Arma- 
ments. Then we come to the Economic and Social Council and its 
commissions. Let me say to you that in the 5 years of experience 
down there I have come to have great hope in this Economie and Social 
Council because it does the kind of work that removes causes of war, 
illiteracy, poverty, economic warfare. It helps to lift up people who 
never knew enough. They might be lacking in education and spiritu- 
ality. It is doing that kind of work that will raise up about half of 
the population of the world to a basis where they will become a real 
bulwark of peace because they will help to remove these terrible 
causes of war themselves. 

That Council has several commissions—Narcotics, Fiscal, Statisti- 
cal, Economic, Employment and Development, Population, Social, 
Status of Women, Human Rights, Transport, and Communication 
‘Ve have to have representatives on every one of these. 

Then comes the ‘Trusteeship Council. These are all parts of the 
United States Mission to the United Nations which that Executive 
order that I read says that the representatives shall be the chief of 
and shall coordinate. 

Chairman McKe.uar. But not to receive instructions from Mr. 
Hickerson? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. I get instructions. 

Chairman McKe.uar. | cannot understand why you would receive 
instructions from the Assistant Secretary down here. 

Ambassador Austin. Let me read this to you. 

Chairman McKe iar. I do not want to take your time, Senator. 
You can put it : the record. 

Ambassador Austin. It will not take but a moment, if I am not 
wearying you with this detailed account. 

Chairman McKetiar. No, I am very much interested in that. 1 
had hoped we had established vour organization. I did not know that 
we had established another one here. 


PRESIDENTIAL INSTRUCTIONS ABSOLUTE 


Ambassador Austin. I am reading from section 3 of what is known 
as the United Nations Participation Act of 1945—Public Law 264, 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 


The representatives provided for in section 2 hereof, when representing the 
ger States in the respective organs and agencies of the United Nations, shall 

all times act in accordance with the instructions of the President, transmitted 
by the Secretary of State, unless other means of transmission is directed by the 
President, and such representatives shall, in accordance with such instructions, 
cast any and all votes under the Charter of the United Nations. 

Senator McCarran. That is exactly what we had in mind. We 
thought that that was the case, but we were given to understand 
differently, in other words, that the President was almost never 
brought into the picture. That led to this confusion that you see 
here. 

Ambassador Austin. Yes, | understand. The President is in it all 
the time, of course. I have visited the President with the Secretary 
of State. Ihave visited the President without the Secretary of State 

Mr. Hickrerson. Everything is done, sir, in the name of the Presi- 
dent strictly in accordance with the act. 
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Senator McCarran. We did not get that from you, Mr. Hickerson. 
We thought it was in the name of Mr. Hickerson. 

Mr. HicKerson. No, sir. I have no standing whatsoever except 
as the agent of the Secretary of State in seeing that Ambassador 
Austin gets proper instructions. Everything that we do is in the 
name of the President, in accordance with the act. 

Chairman McKetiar. Sometimes it does not seem that way. 

Ambassador Austin. I want to add a little to what I have already 
said about the United States mission. I hope I am not w earying you. 

Chairman McKetiar. No, sir. I am very much interested in it. 

Senator Ettenper. Before you go into that, may I ask this: Does 
it also happen that the policy planned i in W ashington, through Mr. 
Hickerson’s office, is in any manner changed by you or through you 
by coming back to Washington? 

Ambassador Austin. Senator Ellender, it does not happen often, 
but sometimes it does happen that a police: y is reviewed by the execu- 
tive department at our request and is modified or changed in some 
way. As I say, I think it is a very good partnership. It works out 
very well indee d. 

Senator McCarran. Well, you have to reform the mandates that 
are sent to you in keeping with what you find the thinking to be in 
the group of fifty-odd nations. 

Senator ELtenpEr. No, he said he could not do that. 

Ambassador Austin. I do not reform it. If it is in the United 
Nations, my staff will go over the policy that has come up, and if it 
finds there is something there in conflict with what they think is wise 
in our relations with the other 59 nations, then I pass it back for review 
to Washington. 

Senator ELtenper. And then it is reformed or these revisions are 
made, and that is what you carry through? 

Ambassador Austin. When it comes back, we carry it through. 

Senator ELLenprEr. In othe T words, you do not do'a thing on your 
own except that it is approved here in Washington? 

Ambassador Austin. No major policy. 

As I said in the beginning, once in a while we get caught off the 
chart, you know, and have to act instantly. For example, in August 
of last year, when Mr. Malik was presiding, I was caught several 
times when I had to make a decision at once on the ground because 
there was not time to get to the State Department. I made those 
decisions. I took my own life in my hands, as it were, but I was cer- 
tain that a reasonable construction of the statute admits my doing 
that. Anyway, I have never had any complaint by the Department 
or by the President about acting when it became necessary. 

Chairman McKetuiar. I do not think you ever will. 

But here is the statement by Mr. Hickerson on that subject, which 
includes all other Government agencies interested in the particular 
thing. He states that his organization, of which he is the head, pulls 
together all of their thoughts and drafts instructions to all of our 
representatives. That is pretty strong language. 1 do not see what 
use there is in having two organizations. 

Ambassador AusTIN. It is all right, Senator. That is true. It is 
in conformity with the statute and with the Executive order. 

Now, would you prefer to have me put this list into the record? 

Senator McCarran. It may go into the record, Senator. 

(The list referred to follows:) 
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ParTIAL List oF Action ItEMs oF UNITED StTatTes Mission TO UNITED NATIONS 


A. Political and security matters: 
1. Security Council: 
a. India-Pakistan: Kashmir. 
b. Palestine. 
ce. Iran. 
d. Trieste. 
2. General Assembly: 
a. Collective Measures Committee| Under uniting for peace resol- 
b. Peace Observation Committee.{ ution. 
. Additional Measures Committee] Under February 1 ‘aggres- 
d. Good Offices Committee. } sor’’ resolution. 
», UN Commission for Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, 


o 


f. (Greece: UN Special Committee on the Balkans. 

g. Libya. 

h. Eritrea. 

i. Palestine. 

j. Possible merger of Atomic Energy Commission and Conven- 


tional Armaments Commission. 
B. Economie and social matters (ECOSOC, i. e., Economic and Social Council): 
1. Korean relief: UN Agent General. 
Palestine relief. 
ECOSOC commissions. 
. Technical assistance and point IV. 
UNICEF (International Children’s Emergency Fund). 
C. Trusteeship matters: 
Somaliland (Italian administration). 
2. Tanganyika (United Kingdom administration). 
3. Ruanda-Urundi (Belgian administration). 
4. United Kingdom and French Cameroons. 
5. United Kingdom and French Togolands. 
6. Western Samoa (New Zealand administration). 
7. Nauru (New Zealand administration). 
8. New Guinea (Australian administration). 
9. United States Trust Territory of Pacific Islands. 
D. Items not on UN Agenda (but needing United States Mission attention): 
1. World Peace Council (Soviet inspired). 
2. Burma. 
3. Indochina, 
4. Yugoslavia. 
5. Morocco. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION 


Senator McCarran. There is just one question I want to ask you. 

I do not remember your exact language, but the thought I got out 
of what you said is that we are all working at doing everything 
possible to avert world war ITT. 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. Do you mean that to the extent of accepting 
communism? 

Ambassador Austin. No; oh, no. I hope you would have that 
reservation against everything. 

Chairman McKeuuar. I hope so. 

Senator McCarran. I just wanted that clear. 

Ambassador Austin. There is one sentence here that I value very 
much and which I would like to read for the record. It is already 
in the record of the Senate, but I would like to put it in the record 
at this point. It will only take a second. 

This is an excerpt relating to the United States mission to the 
United Nations, Senate Report No. 1274, issued by the Committee 
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on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, dated February 14, 
1950, page 21. This is conclusion F. I am not going to read all of 
them. I will read just this sentence: 

In the opinion of the subcommittee, the United States mission to the United 
Nations is one of the most efficiently administered and operated agencies in the 
United States Government. Its staff is relatively small, but of an unusually 
high caliber. Its efficiency is extremely high, and it appears to be making a 
serious and concerted effort at real economy. 

Senator McCarran. W hat committee’s language is that? 

Ambassador Austin. It is the Committee on Expenditures i in the 
Executive Departments. 

Senator McCarran. I see. 

Ambassador Austin. Now, I think I have finished answering’the 
first question. 


INTERNAL SECURITY CHECK 


Senator McCarran. Senator, I want to take up with you now, 
although I do not want to go into it to any great extent, this matter 
of internal security. I am very much interested in that. I would 
like to know what steps are taken either by yourself, or by agencies 
under you or by individuals working under you, toward seeing to it 
that internal security is being maintained within your mission 
individually. 

I mean by that, whether or not there are Communists or those of 
Communist leanings, and what steps have been taken to protect us 
in that respect. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean employees of the United Nations, 
not of Senator Austin? 

Senator McCarran. I mean those that he is responsible for only. 

Ambassador Austin. [ understand. 

Senator McCarran. He is only responsible for his own mission. 

Ambassador Austin. You are asking only about my mission. Mr. 
Humelsine has charge of that aspect of the work. We have to divide 
up the work, you know. I do not participate in every act of the 
United States Mission. I cannot. 

Senator McCarran. That brings it right to this focus, that before 
you put anyone on that mission—I will address this also to Mr. 
Humelsine—before anyone goes on that mission as an employee, he is 
first screened for national security? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Is that correct? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir; in every case. 

Senator McCarran. That is what I want to know. 

Chairman McKetviar. How are they screened? 

Mr. Humetsine. Each employee is screened by having a complete 
security investigation made of him before he is hired. Also, he is 
subject to reinvestigation if we hear that there is any doubt about a 
man on the Senator’s staff, for example. We would consult with the 

Senator, explain the problem, and if necessary, unless there was a 
logic al explanation for this bit of information that had come up, we 
would have an investigation made. If anything at any time turns up 
that is negative, we get rid of the person. 

Chairman McKe.tuiar. Have you ever made such investigations? 

Mr. HumeEtsineE. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McKetiar. How many? 

Mr. Hume sine. I will have to furnish that for the record. 

Records reveal that since June 1948 a total of 325 investigations have been 
conducted of applicants and employees of the United States Mission to the United 
Netions. This figure includes persons who are presently employed at the mission, 
persons who were employed but have since resigned, and applicants for positions 
at the mission, 


COMMUNIST PERSONNEL IN UN ORGANIZATION 


Senator ELLENDER. It has come to the attention of a few of us that 
the United Nations Organization has employed persons who are known 
to be Communists. Now, what right would you have as a representa- 
tive of this Government to object to such employment or hiring? 

Ambassador Austin. In answer to that, I would like to read articles 
100 and 101 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Article 101 provides: 

In the performance of their duties the Secretary-General and the staff shall not 
seek or receive instructions from any Government or from any other authority 
external to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action which might 
reflect on their position as international officials responsible only to the Organiza- 
tion. 

Each member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the exclusively 
international character of the responsibilities of the Secretary-General and the 
staff and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Then article 101 throws some more light on this, and states: 

The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary-General under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 

Senator ELLeENDER. That is where you come in. 

- Ambassador Austin. Surely. I could act in the General Assemb ly. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Under that you could. 

eee Austin. Certainly, if there was the case of an appoint- 
ment of a member of the staff, | would have something to say about 
the reguls caeae but that is not the case referred to, as I understand it. 

To continue reading from this article: 

Appropriate staffs shall be permanently assigned to the Economie and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other organs of the United 
Nations. These staffs shall form a part of the Secretariat. 

The paramount consideration in the employment of the staff and in the de- 
termination of the conditions of service shall be the necessity of securing the 
highest standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity. Due regard shall be 
paid to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible. 

Senator ELLenper. Then under article 101 of the United Nations 
Charter, you would have a voice in determining the manner in which 
the employment of the staff is made? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. As a representative of the Gove ‘rnment, are 
there any other employees you would have jurisdi iction over? 

Ambassador Austin. I do not interpret the Charter as allowing 
mterference to influence the Secretary-General in the employment 
of anybody. ‘The only occasion is the one mentioned expressly in the 
Charter. “This is the Che arter; this is not arule. This is the Charter 
law which we all agree to. 

Now, the special situation which I know you are thinking about, 
for instance, is that we get Communists in the Secretariat just out of 
the nature of this organization. They get in here as openly as anyone 
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else does, representing a Communist country. How many of them 
there are, 1 do not know. Mr. Humelsine may know, but I do not. 
But I assume that there are a large number of them who are authenti- 
cated by their governments and stand on our records as Communists. 

Ambassador Austin. It is a special limited visa. 

Senator ELtenpeR. And they are employed by the Secretary- 
General to work for the United Nations Organization? 

Ambassador Austin. That is right. May I suggest something 
that will save your time and mine, too? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sir. 

Senator Austin. I have here a paper giving some of the accom- 
plishments of the United Nations. They are not publicly known, 
but they are epitomized here and will give you strength. I know 
that. 

Chairman McKetuar. I would like to read it. 

Ambassador Austin. You are all for the United Nations and want 
to make it stronger. Here is evidence of its growth and development. 

Senator McCarran. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Some ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE UN1rvED NATIONS 


This memorandum has been prepared for use in answering the frequent question 
of interested citizens: What has the United Nations actually accomplished so far? 
It presents no more than a sampling of United Nations achievements selected to 
illustrate the many-sided nature of the United Nations approach to the problems 
of maintaining international peace with freedom and justice. 
Examples follow of United Nations achievements in: 
I. Handling crisis situations that threaten to explode into open and general 
warfare. 
A. Peaceful methods of discussion and negotiation. ‘ 
B. Armed force to repel and put an end to an act of violent aggression. 
II. Forwarding the orderly development of dependent people toward in- 
dependent self-government. 
III. Building strength for peace-loving peoples by international action 
against hunger, disease, and ignorance. 
IV. Developing an organization with the skill, the will, the flexibility, and 
the strength to fulfill the purposes of the Charter. 


I. HANDLING CRISIS SITUATIONS THAT THREATEN TO EXPLODE INTO OPEN AND 
GENERAL WARFARE 


The first purpose of the United Nations is to settle all disputes by peaceful 
methods of discussion and negotiation. Only when methods of peaceful settle- 
ment have failed has the United Nations resorted to the use of armed force to repel 
and put an end to an act of aggression. 


A. Peaceful methods of discussion and negotiation 


1. Jran.—When the Iranian Government early in 1946 charged in the Council 
that Soviet troops were refusing, contrary to treaty obligation, to evacuate the 
northern part of Iran, the Soviet Union refused even to participate in the debate. 
Yet the full discussion of the question and the decision to keep the problem on 
the Council’s agenda were followed by the withdrawal of these troops from Iranian 
territory. 

2. Palestine.—In March 1949, the last of four armistice agreements was signed 
between the new state of Israel and its Arab neighbors. Simultaneously, a 
United Nations Conciliation Commission began mediation for a final settlement. 
Within 2 vears after the problem was presented to the United Nations, the state 
of Israel was born. A Mixed Armistice Commission supervised the execution of 
the terms of the armistice. In spite of brief and limited outbreaks of violence, 
warfare has been avoided and the way paved for peace in an area where all pre- 
vious efforts at peaceful settlement had failed during 30 years of unrest and 
bloodshed. 
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3 3. Greece-—Observation of northern borders by the United Nations Special 
; Committee on the Balkans, minimizing assistance to guerrilla forces from Com- 
munist neighbors on the north, enabled the Greek Government to put an end to 
the fighting and turn their attention to constructive programs of peaceful de- 
velopment. 

4, Kashmir.—In January 1948, when the case was presented to the Security 
Council, large-scale fighting had broken out between India and Pakistan over 
the princely state of Jammu and Kashmir. Through on-the-spot efforts of the 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan, appointed by the Security 
Council, an armistice has been arranged and a plebiscite agreed upon. 


B. Armed force to repel and put an end to an act of violent aggression 


1. Korea.—Under a Security Council resolution endorsed by 53 members of the 
United Nations, armed forces of 16 member nations, fighting with the South 
Korean Army, have succeeded in repelling the aggression from the north against 
the new Republic of Korea. 

The resolution of June 27 recommends that “the members of the United Nations 
furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the 
armed attack and to restore international peace and security in the area.” 

International peace and security have not yet been restored, but the achieve- 
ment of United Nations armies in Korea is even greater than the defeat of the 
criminal aggression. It has.— 

(a) Rallied the first collective force and action behind United Nations 
principles. 

(b) Stimulated the United Nations to develop new procedural machinery 
and better methods for meeting future threats.! 

(c) Aroused the free peoples to the necessity of mobilizing their strength 
for defense. 

(d) Strengthened the will to resist of small nations by proving they will not 
have to stand alone against aggression. 


II, FORWARDING THE ORDERLY DEVELOPMENT OF DEPENDENT PEOPLE TOWARD 
INDEPENDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT 


It is widely acknowledged that a political upheaval is taking place among the 
hundreds of millions of people of Asia and Africa who now do not govern them- 
selves. In the past, the struggle for independence has usually meant bloodshed. 
It is a major United Nations responsibility to see to it that this new energy 
creates situations that are peaceful, fruitful, and enduring; and that the newly 
independent do not fall prey to a new and even more oppressive imperialism. 

1. Indonesia.—At the Hague Round-Table Conference in 1949, after 5 years of 
dispute and many outbreaks of actual violence, the Dutch and the Indonesians, 
aided by the United Nations Commission on Indonesia, agreed to the independence, 
of the United States of Indonesia. In September 1950 Indonesia became the 
sixtieth member of the United Nations. 

In an area rich in essential natural resources, strength for the free world is 
developing. Under a constitution modeled upon that of the United States, 70 
million people have achieved self-government. To many millions more in the 
non-self-governing areas of the world, this achievement offers hope that an orderly 
development toward self-government is possible to everyone in a United Nations 
world. 

2. Former Italian colonies.—The problem of the disposal of the former Italian 
colonies was given to the United Nations for settlement after the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, and the Soviet Union had failed in 3 vears of trying 
to find an acceptable solution. The great powers agreed to accept the decision of 
the General Assembly as binding. Wielding its first power to take legislative 
action, the General Assembly arrived at the following solution: 

(a) Libya will be granted full independence in 1952. 

(b) Somaliland will be under United Nations trusteeship with a guaranty 
of independence in 10 years. 

(c) Eritrea will become an autonomous state to be federated with Ethiopia 
by 1952. 

3. Trusteeship Council.—Over 19 million people live in United Nations trust 
territories—areas which are non-self-governing and administered by other nations, 
under United Nations supervision. Promotion of educational, political, social, 
and economic advancement so that these peoples may eventually become self- 
governing, is the prime objective of the trusteeship system. . 





1 See item No. 7, on pp. 6-7, Uniting for Peace. 
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The Trusteeship Council works through visiting missions to trust territories, 
through the study of periodic reports from administering authorities and the 
examination of petitions from natives of trust territories. 

Although the Trusteeship Council has only the power to recommend, its recom- 
mendations and careful discussion of reports have led to many significant 
improvements. 


(a) During 1950, petitions from 361 individuals were received and 
examined. 

(6) The trust territory of western Samoa (under New Zealand’s administra- 
tion) now has a legislative assembly with native representation—the result of 
a Samoan petition to the Council, a UN visit and recommendation. 

(c) The Ewe tribes of British and French Togoland have a consultative 
council as a result of Trusteeship Council action. 

(d) Studies of system of land tenure and use are being made to increase 
productivity and raise incentives for small farmers of the area. 


III. BUILDING STRENGTH FOR PEACE-LOVING PEOPLES BY INTERNATIONAL ACTION 
AGAINST HUNGER, DISEASE, AND IGNORANCE 


Only when primary needs for food and shelter are filled can people develop the 
strength and skill and concentration required for the development and mainte- 
nance of national independence, individual freedom and dignity, and true inter- 
national cooperation. 

1. Five million children have received supplementary feedings such as milk, 
fats, fish-liver oils, and some meat products. 

Eleven million five hundred thousand children have received BCG vaccinations 
for tuberculosis. 

Four million children will benefit on a continuing basis from imported equipment 
for drying and pasteurizing local milk. 

(This is part of an International Children’s Emergency Fund program on which 
the equivalent of more than $300 million have been spent, to which the United 
States contribution is approximately $75 million, the remainder made up by other 
members of the United Nations and the recipient governments.) 

2. ‘‘The greatest human salvage operation in world history”? (Kingsley) will be 
completed this year by the International Refugee Organization. It has found 
new homes for 860,000 persons displaced by war, repatriated 71,500 and will have 
found homes and hospitals for 20,000 sick, aged and handicapped. In all, it has 
assisted more than 1,500,000 refugees. 

3. The first of five fundamental educational centers to develop trained personnel 
and materials for world-wide attack on illiteracy was opened this vear by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Work in the 
past included voluntary drives that produced more than $500 million worth of 
equipment to restore schools destroyed in World War II. 

In October 1950, UNESCO extended its book program carried out jointly with 
CARE (Committee for American Remittances to Europe) for 1 year. Since 
July 1949, moré than $1,000,000 worth of book packages have been distributed 
to 24 countries and territories in Europe and Asia. In November 1950, the pro- 
gram was extended to north Afriea (Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco). Efforts are 
now being made to extend it to Latin America. $150,000 has been set aside to 
extend the scheme to cover the purchase of scientific equipment. 

Exchange of persons’ service has administered 175 fellowships for study abroad, 
A survey has recently been eompleted in cooperation with the International Labor 
Organization, on the basis of which a list of 40,000 opportunities for exchanges of 
persons has been compiled. These exchanges affect more particularly workers in 
industry, trade, and agriculture and are designed to enable them to improve their 
professional training and to study various types of trade union organizations and 
the techniques of workers’ education, 

4. Erpert advice and training.—Ninety-three fellowships were awarded to rep- 
resentatives of 30 countries in 1950. Fifty experts were made available to 16 
countries, on their request, as well as 37 scholarships and fellowships. The prin- 
cipal fields of advice and training include industrial development, statistics, devel- 
opment of land and water resources, transport and communications, cooperatives 
in economic development and combined resource development. 

5. Safety of international air travel is increased by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO) through navigation aids, communications and a 
network of ocean weather stations. American airlines, flying more than 56 
percent of the world’s-international air transport have benefited especially by a 
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North Atlantic network of 10 ship weather stations and weather and communi- 
cations facilities in Greenland and Iceland, jointly supported by many nations 
through ICAO. 

6. A 15-percent increase in the crop yield of DDT sprayed areas and a 10- 
percent increase in man-hours of labor required per acre in this area are the direct 
result of work of a World Health Organization malaria-control demonstration 
team Which has been carrying out spraying operations in East Bengal, Pakistan, 
for the past 2 years. 

7. Cholera epidemic controlled and then stopped for the first time in the 
history of the world through prompt provision of equipment and technicians, 
dissemination of technical reports, enforcement of border controls, by cooperative 
organizations of the World Health Organization, International Civil Aviation 
Organization and member governments. 

8. Expert technical missions have been dispatched by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization to Thailand, Venezuela and Greece, among others, to advise on 
improvements in the production and distribution of azricultural products. Hybrid 
corn has been shipped to the Middle, Near and Far East KC A’s experience with 
these seeds in northern Italy has produced crop increases of from 50 to L100 percent 
in a single year. 

9. Rinderpest, called the black plague of cattle, kills close to 2,000,000 head 
of cattle a year in Asia and Africa where the animals are depended upon as a 
source of power as well as food. New vaccines to combat this disease have been 
developed and are being demonstrated by technicians from FAO in Siam, Ethiopia, 
and Iran, and it now seems possible to wipe out this dread disease altogether 


IV. DEVELOPING AN ORGANIZATION WITH THI KILL, THE WILL, THE FLEXIBILITY 
AND THE STRENGTH TO FULFILL THE PURPOSES OF THE CHARTER 


The Charter of the United Nations, like the Constitution of the United States, 
is flexible enough to meet unforeseen demands. The United Nations, like the 
United States, has demonstrated its vigor by growth and adaptability. 

1. Membership.—Forty-six nations signed the Charter and 60 nations are now 
members. 

2. The International Court of Justice is the principal judicial body of the 
United Nations. Its 15 judges, representing the world’s main legal systems and 
cultural patterns, are elected by the General Assembly and the Security Council, 
voting independently. To date the Court has rendered six advisory opinions 
and two judgments. 

3. Limitations on the veto— The General Assembly has recommended measures 
whereby the permanent members of the Security Council may, by agreement, 
limit the use of the veto, by listing 34 types of action which it would deem pro- 
cedural and, therefore, not subject to the veto. 

1. Panel of Inquiry and Conciliation.—FEstablished by the General Assembly, 
the panel consists of highly qualified individuals whose services are on call by 
parties to a dispute and by various organs of the United Nations. 

5. Interim Committee.—Reports on the techniques and methods of pacific 
settlement, by appraising and reporting on the use of such techniques as fact- 
finding bodies, rapporteurs, and various types of commissions, makes valuable 
experience gained in past crises readily available for future use. 

6. Development of powers of Ge neral Assembly. The case of the Italian Colonies 2 
gave an example of the use of the General Assembly not foreseen in the Charter, 
whereby nations unable to agree among themselves agree in advance to accept the 
decision of the General Assembly as binding. 

7. Uniting for Peace Resolution was adopted by the affirmative vote of 52 
members in October 1950 to strengthen the capacity of the United States to take 
collective action against aggression. Under this resolution: 

(a) The General Assembly can meet on 24 hours’ notice if the Security 
Council is prevented by veto from acting in a case of breach of the peace, in 
order to make recommendations to the members for collective action. 

(6) A Peace Observation Commission is established, to investigate areas of 
‘nternational tension and report back to the United Nations. 

(c) A Collective Measures Committee is at work now, probing into mili- 
.ary, political, and economic questions, to see how members can coordinate 
their actions to repel aggression. 

(d) Finally, members are asked to maintain within their national armed 
forces units so trained, organized, and equipped as to be available for United 
Nations service in time of need. 





2 See p. 3, Italian Colonies. 
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PERSONNEL IN WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Chairman McKetuar. As I stated before, I got the idea from 
Mr. Hickerson that he fixed the policies, except in some very important 
cases, and that you were simply carrying out his instructions. What 
I was going to say is that I got the idea that Mr. Hickerson made the 
policies and directed you to carry them out except in some cases in 
which the President was consulted. 

Well now, why should we keep an organization under Mr. Hicker- 
son, costing as much as yours does, to carry it out that way? Judging 
from Mr. Hickerson’s statement, I could not tell why we had to keep 
the organization down here at all except Mr. Hickerson. 

Ambassador Austin. Senator, my experience in this work has 
convinced me that we just could not operate without this organization 
in the State Department. We just could not work out this business 
of coordinating all of the different departments in the executive 
branch, coordins ating the policy in the State Department, conducting 
this international corresponde nce with our representatives in foreign 
countries, and foreign representatives in Washington; we could not do 
that without knowing but what we would be stumbling into some 
policy of the Congress. They are here on the spot. How could we 
conduct that sort of work? I do not see how it would be possible. 

Chairman McKetuar. Let me give you an illustration of something 
that took place before our own committee. We had the head of one 
of the departments who came before us and asked for an additional 
300 men for his Department. I asked him: “What are you going 
to do with them?” 

He said, “I am going to enlarge the work of my Department.” 

I said, “You want 300 men. How many have you now?” 

His answer was: “1,380.” 

I said, “Good heavens, you have 1,380 for your Department?” 

He said, “Well, Senator, you just do not know about it. We have 
to spend $600 million, and that is a big amount for us to spend.” 

That was just about 6 or 8 months ago. 

“Well,” I said, “if you put it on that ground, just stand aside for 
a moment and let me put our chief clerk on that stand.”’ I called in 
Mr. Smith, put him on the witness chair, and I said, ““Mr. Smith, how 
many employees have you under you?” 

He said, “Including myself?” 

1 said, ‘“Take it either way.” 

He said, ‘‘I have 15 besides myself.” 

I asked him, “How much money do you handle?” 

He said, ‘Do you mean this year?” 

I said, ‘“‘Yes.”’ 

He said, “Fifty-seven billions of dollars.”’ 

The gentleman did not get his 300 additional employees. 


PERSONNEL OF UNITED NATIONS DELEGATION 


Senator McCarran. Well, Senator Austin, the UNA Bureau of the 
State Department, has asked for 244 personnel for the coming year, 
4 additional over the present current year. You have 174 in your 
mission. 
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Ambassador Austin. Yes, sir. We want it understood that if we 
should have a break like Korea with something happening in Iran or 
one of those other ports or places around the perimeter—— 

Chairman McKe.tuar. Would it not be wise to wait until that time? 

Ambassador Austin. I have not asked for it, but I just do not want 
to leave the record without a statement to that effect. We have 174 
now, and we will live on that if we can, but we do not want to be 
stuck, you know. 


COLUMNIST REPORT ON TROOP COMMITMENTS 


Senator McCarran. Senator Austin, I want to touch on a subject 
that appears under the byline of Dorothy Thompsoa, dated June 5, 
L951: ’ 

Warren Austin, representative to the United Nations, recently disclosed at 
Atlantie City that the United States Government will very soon give the United 
Nations a specific pledge of American troops and armed forces to be earmarked as 
United Nations units held in readiness to meet aggression anywhere in the world. 

Reading down the column a way, the following lines are under- 
scored for attention: 

The news that the United States will very soon offer such an earmarked force 


essentially a Foreign Legion, is presented not to the American Congress for debate 
but to a meeting of the International Rotary Club. 


Do you care to discuss that? 

Ambassador Austin. Certainly; of course. I do not engage in 
questions of veracity with pe ople who are absent, so you will under- 
stand that what I have to say is not an accusation or anything of that 
kind. But 1 would be delighted if you would let my speech come into 
your records because I think you will find that my speech does not 
do what that Says. 

Senator McCarran. Any other commentator probably would not 
have enlisted my attention, but I have always regarded Miss Dorothy 
Thompson as gifted. 

Ambassador Austin. Well, I love her, too, she is a fellow Vermonter. 

Here is the doctrine that we must follow, as I see it. Article 43 of 
the United Nations Charter provides: 

All members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, undertake to make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or agreements, 
armed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, necessary for 
the purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 

Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general location, and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance to be provided. 

The agreement or agreements shail be negotiated as soon as possible on the 
initiative of the Security Council. They shall be concluded between the Security 
Council and members or between the Security Council and groups of members 


and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory states in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes 


Now, that does not call for e sebastian troops, and there is nothing 
in what I said that would indicate that we were intending to do any 
such thing as that. It does not call for our garrisoning them or any- 
thing of that kind. 

1 have ‘just. been handed a copy of my speech. I will read the 
portion of it that relates to this matter, if you wish. 
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Senator McCarran. I have no desire to have you do that. It can 
go in the record. 

Ambassador Austin. If you will permit the speech to go into the 
record then I will not have to read it. 

Senator McCarran. That is all right, sir. 

(The speech referred to is as follows:) 


From Here OnN—ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. Austin, Unrrep States 
REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS, AT THE Forty-sECOND ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF Rotary INTERNATIONAL, ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 25, 1951 


I count it a privilege to confer with my fellow Rotarians in this crucial moment 
of world history. As men of many nations, representing local leadership of 
thousands of communities around the world, you are in a strategie position to 
serve the cause of peace through international cooperation. 

In the left-hand drawer of my desk, I keep a little booklet to which I refer 
almost daily. I’ve worn out several copies of this valuable document during the 
past 5 years. It is a handbook on the United Nations Charter, defining and 
analyzing in parallel columns each clause of the Charter. It was prepared and 
published by Rotary International shortly after the San Francisco Conference. 

The striking title of this pamphlet is in the form of a commitment. In bold 
letters superimposed on the preamble page of the United Nations Charter the 
title reads: “From Here On.” 

I want to borrow that title for my remarks tonight because it raises aloft the 
light that has guided the free world since San Francisco: 

From here on—we, the peoples of the United Nations, and our governments, 
will live by the Charter. 

From here on—we will act together to see to it that disputes and differences 
between nations are settled by the peaceful methods provided in the Charter. 

From here on—the many will resist aggression by collective action, and never 
again let an aggressor take the hindmost in a step-by-step march toward world 
domination. 

From here on—law-abiding nations will stick together and never again try to 
go it alone. 

From here on—our nations will support and defend the Charter: the most 
solemn peace pact in history. 

Today, that peace pact and the organization we have established to defend 
it are under attack from two sides. Pseudo nationalist all over the world, on the 
one hand, and Communist imperialists, on the other, are converging their disrup- 
tive forces on the peoples’ instrument for peace and well-being. 

These extreme opponents of the United Nations though opposed to each other, 
are in curious agreement on many things. Both declare that the United Nations 
is diabolically controlled and dominated, differing only on who is doing the 
dominating. Both protest dictation by others, but counsel the walk-out when 
they cannot impose their will. Both denounce and repudiate majority recom- 
mendations or decisions that do not satisfy their extreme demands. 

In various countries of the free world, they compete in taking potshots at 
foreign policies of honest cooperation, and out-do each other trying to undermine 
the unity that is achieved among free nations. 

While one side arouses and exploits fear of being dragged into difficulties, or 
being hamstrung by allies, the other side launches so-called peace offensives 
to blunt the resistance of the free world to the aggressions it sponsors. 

Thus the two ends put the squeeze on the middle where the majority of respon- 

sible and patriotic citizens of the world stand for collective security. Make no 
mistake about it—the collective security svstem is the main target. The United 
Nations is under assault because it is the instrument by which we are patiently 
building that bulwark of peace. . 
+ The parallel propaganda lines of the two extremes today bear a striking resem- 
blance to the lines that led from Manchuria through Ethiopia, the Sudetenland, 
and Munich, straight to World WarII. The solid center of world opinion must be 
unified in its resolves, by that memory. 

I believe we Rotarians constitute an important sector in that responsible center. 
As freemen, we have an obligation to keep fresh and vivid in the memories of the 
rising generation the tragic experiences of a decade ago which made us determine— 
from here on—to build a collective security system through the United Nations. 

tight now, the Communists, their dupes and fellow travelers are developing a 
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so-called World Peace Council to divert attention from the United Nations. They 
organized this Council in the Soviet sector of Berlin after the phony Stockholm 
peace appeal was exposed by the armed attack against the Republic of Korea. 
They are seeking to superimpose on the United Nations Charter a vague new 
peace pact which the Soviet Union has been trying, without success, to get the 
United Nations to swallow for over 2 years. 

Therefore, now is the time to recall the bitter lessons of the past, to remember 
how the Hitlerite aggressors paved the road to war with peace pacts, and to 
remember how vainly the peaceful nations sought safety in neutrality, paper 
pledges, irresponsibility, and isolation. 

tight now, misguided pseudo nationalists in various countries are sowing 
dissension among the free nations, casting doubt on the worth of the struggle 
against Communist imperialism in Korea, and belittling United Nations efforts to 
build collective strength against the scourge of war. 

Therefore, now is the time to consolidate our unity, and to remember what 
happened to the world when it failed to build the League of Nations as an instru- 
ment for collective defense. Now is the time to give wholehearted support to the 
men who are fighting and dying in Korea to defeat that act of aggression and to 
discourage it elsewhere. 

The Communists today, like the Nazis 10 years ago, are using the dove of 
peace as the symbol for their phony peace appeals. Every time I see that symbol 
1 want to point out, as I did in a speech on November 4, 1938, that “The dove 
of peace wears a gas mask,”’ 

In April 1939, after marching into Austria, taking the Sudetenland, and dis- 
membering Czechoslovakia, Hitler answered a peace appeal from President 
Roosevelt by saying: 

“T wish to point out firstly that I have not conducted any war; secondly, that 
for years past I have expressed my abhorrence of war, and, it is true also, my 
abhorrence of warmongers; and, thirdly, | am not aware for what purpose 1 
should wage war at all.” 

Four months later Hitler launched the attack against Poland that opened the 
Second World War. 

These things we should remember as we watch those who today are calling us 
warmongers and circulating “‘peace”’ petitions while at the same time maintaining 
the world’s largest standing army, building puppet forces in satellite slave states, 
and supporting aggression in Korea. 

Confusion and division among the free nations encouraged the dictators to 
take the fatal steps that led toward world war. That is why we vowed at San 
Francisco that ‘from here on” an attack against one would be resisted as an 
attack against all. That is why we have to stand firm against every effort to 
divide the free world. 

This is a good moment, also, to remember the Soviet invasion of Finland. 
Asin North Korea, the Kremlin set up a Peoples’ Government of Finland. Then 
the Red army supported this puppet government, and Pravda proclaimed: 
“The Red army is going to Finland to aid the Finnish people.” 

But the Finns, like the Koreans, fought back. They refused to submit to 
blitzkreig. 

And now, please note a fact: When confronted with real resistance the Soviet 
Union changed its plans. This has since happened in Greece and Berlin. It can 
happen in Korea. Unless we encourage the aggressors by disunity here at home 
and discord among our allies, I am confident that it will happen. The boys on 
the battlefield are doing their part. It is now for us to back them up. 

We in the United States also learned something about peace propaganda cam- 
paigns during the Nazi-Soviet Friendship Pact. 

Our Communists, their fellow-travelers and well-meaning dupes at first went 
under the deceptive name: ‘‘The Committee To Defend America by Keeping Out 
of War.”’ Later they blossomed forth as the ‘American Peace Mobilization.” 

They used all the well-known propaganda tricks which have become Communist 
trademarks: marches on Washington, delegations to plead for peace and against 
preparedness, and the circulation of petitions and peace appeals aimed particularly 
at capturing the support of high-minded church leaders, labor, women, and youth. 
Their propaganda claimed that 98 percent of the American people were with them. 

The American Peace Mobilization posted a round-the-clock vigil of marchers 
with placards in front of the White House in June 1941, Anything. to give the 
impression of a mighty, mass movement for peace through neutrality while Europe 
lay prostrate and Britain was threatened with imminent invasion. Their most 
popular slogan was ‘“The Yanks are not coming.’’ The narrow pseudo national- 
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ists said the same thing. Today, the same two extremes can be heard voicing a 
common slogan, ‘Bring the boys back from Korea.” 

That night in June when Hitler marched into the Soviet Union, the American 
Peace Mobilization folded its tents and quietly stole away. The marchers for 
peace left the White House on signal. 

Did they close shop? By no means. The same officials from the same address 
in New York launched the American Peoples’ Mobilization. All they changed 
was the word “‘peace’”’ to “peoples”? and they were ready for war propaganda. 
The new slogan was: “The Yanks are not coming too late.” Now they dis- 
covered that the imperialist war of yesterday had suddenly become a war to 
defend democracy. 

Today, 10 years later, our local Communists hope we have forgotten all this 
zigging and zagging on the Moscow line. Many of the same party workers and 
fellow travelers who operated the deceptive ‘‘American Peace Mobilization” then 
have this year launched the ‘‘American Peace Crusade.”’ All they did in 10 years 
was to switch from the word ‘‘Mobilization” to “Crusade.” 

Now the question is: When are they going to substitute “peoples” for “peace’’? 

That is not a play on words. It strikes at the very heart of the issue before 
us. Both words, ‘‘peace’’ and ‘‘peoples,’’ when used by Communists, mean 
“support the Soviet Union.” 

The words used in the title of a Communist-front organization do not mean 
what they seem to say. They are bait for the unsuspecting. The term ‘‘World 
Peace Council” for example has to be translated to read: ‘‘The world council to 
undermine the free world defenses and give time for the expansion of Soviet 
war-making power.” 

A French Communist leader speaking to an inner circle of party officials docu- 
mented this assertion when he said last October: ‘‘It is to permit this rearmament, 
the development of the Soviet Union’s strength, as well as the strength of the 
popular democracies, that we must actively continue our propaganda in favor of 
peace, It is this movement for peace that will undermine the imperialist armies 
and delay the outbreak of war.” 

Thus, peace is war, and war is peace, and the people are pawns. 

You can have it straight from a member of the Soviet Politburo, Nikolai 
Voznesensky. I quote from his book published in 1947: “Lenin and Stalin ex- 
plained that wars which the working class * * * wages in the interests of 
its socialist motherland and in the interest of strengthening and developing, social- 
ism are lawful and holy wars * * *” 

So today the Kremlin says it wants peace, even while it prepares for its “‘lawful 
and holy wars.’”’ But it is not the same kind of peace that the people of the 
world want. No, the Communist imperialists want the peace the wolf feels when 
he has devoured the lamb—the peace of satiation. 

They know how much we of the free world want peace; but they hope we will 
forget how we bartered it away a decade ago by trying to go it alone. They hope 
we will forget the resolution we made at San Francisco to defend the peace pact 
of the Charter by collective measures from here on. 

We will not forget. 

Today, many Americans are disturbed that in Korea in the first collective action 
by armed force to repel aggression, so much of the fighting has had to be borne by 
us. But some mistakenly blame our allies instead of placing the blame where it 
really belongs—at the door of the Soviet Union. It was the obstructive policies 
of the Soviet Union in the Security Council and in the Military Staff Committee 
that kept the United Nations from organizing armed forces to meet aggression. 

Because of this obstruction, the United Nations had no armed forces at its 
disposal when the armed attack occurred last June 25. Brilliant improvisation 
enabled the United Nations to mobilize the troops of 14 nations on the battlefield 
within 6 months; but, even so, a heavy burden was placed on the United States. 
I repeat, however, that it is a mistake to place the blame for this situation on 
the United Nations, our allies, or ourselves. 

The important thing to realize at this moment is that we have now found the 
way to surmount the Soviet obstructions. Thanks to the lessons of Korea, we 
have found the way to prevent the United Nations from ever again being caught 
unprepared in the face of aggression. 

From here on, an act of aggression should find the United Nations ready and 
able to organize quickly and efficiently the resources of its members, who have 
the will to obey the call of duty. 

The uniting-for-peace resolution, approved last fall by 51 member states, has 
made it possible for the veto-free General Assembly to organize resistance to 
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aggression whenever the Security Council fails to perform its primary duty by 
reason of the exercise of the veto. The General Assembly established a Col- 
lective Measures Committee to prepare plans for such organization. 

The Collective Measures Committee asked each member state to survey its 
own military establishments and report to the United Nations the extent to 
which portions of its armed forces will be so organized, trained, and equipped 
as to be available for use in future emergencies. 

I wish to emphasize to you that this entire action rests upon the voluntary 
response of the member states. The General Assembly has no power to order 
action. It can only make recommendations in the General Assembly. It must 
rely on obedience to the unenforceable. 

Against that background, I am happy to be able to announce to you tonight 
that the United States will respond promptly to the request of the Collective 
Measures Committee. I shall be able very soon to transmit to the United 
Nations, on behalf of the Government of the United States, a specific statement of 
the types and strength of the national armed forces which will be maintained by 
the United States of America, in accordance with our constitutional processes, 
for service as United Nations units. 

This response to the requirements of the uniting-for-peace resolution and the 
call by the Collective Measures Committee will express our faith in a system of 
collective security. It will demonstrate real cooperation in organizing the 
world’s resources to resist aggression and repel armed invasion. 

Prompt, affirmative response to the call of the Collective Measures Committee 
is the best means of strengthening the United Nations as the agency for collective 
action to Maintain and restore peace. The United States believes all member 
states should answer the call in such a positive, affirmative manner. 

Prevention of world war III is our immediate aim. That aim be can achieved 
if the free nations stand resolute in support of the principle of one for all and all 
for one; and if they back that principle by having substantial forces in readiness 
at all times. World war III can be prevented if the free nations will maintain 
effective military elements coordinated in accordance with the resolution, uniting 
for peace. World war III can be prevented if we maintain our strength, unity, 
and cooperation. 

The full import of this new collective action for security will be understood by 
those who planned the blitz of Korea, as part of a step-by-step plan of conquest 
around Asia, through Europe, and over to our own Western Hemisphere. 

We are confronted with a shrewd, ruthless, and persistent opponent. His 
global designs have to be met by global policies, shared and supported by the 
peoples of all our countries. 

We must not be provoked into spreading war and walking into his carefully laid 
traps, nor frightened into withdrawing from or weakening collective resistance to 
aggression. 

When the majority of the peoples stand together, peace is theirs because they 
have the will and the power to enfor ce it—from here on. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS 


Senator McCarran. We are going to go into this request for 
$1,140,500, item by item, and I take it you will have someone here, 
Senator, who will take care of each item? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes, sir. I have three gentlemen here who 
are competent to do that. 

Senator McCarran. Who are they? 

Ambassador Ausirn. Mr. Winslow, will vou take charge of this 
aspect of the hearing? 

May I say, Senator, that I am very happy to have been here. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you. We are happy to have had you 
here. 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Chairman, before you take that up and before 
Senator Austin leaves, I wonder whether, since my good friend Senator 
McKellar has quoted from what I said several times, I might make a 
very brief statement. 
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Chairman McKeuuar. I will be very happy to have you do that, 
because I think you should. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I opened my remarks, Senator McKellar, by say- 
ing that I operated in the name of the President as agent of the 
Secretary of State. Now, where I made my mistake was in not 
repeating that from time to time. Everything I do is in the name of 
the President as agent of the Secretary of State. 

Chairman McKer.iar. You consult him on everything? 

Mr. Hickrrson. No, sir. 

Chairman McKe.tuar. You stated you made the policy. 

Mr. Hickrerson. The President lays down our policy. I act in 
his name, sir, to carry it out, but it is my responsibility to consult 
him when it is important enough. If I make a mistake, sir, then 
I am in trouble; and if I make enough mistakes then I suppose the 
President will get a new Assistant Secretary of State for United 
Nations Affairs. 

Chairman McKetiar. I have known Senator Austin for many, 
many years, and I served with him in the Senate for many years, 
I have the greatest of confidence in him and I would prefer very much 
that Senator Austin make the foreign policies of this Government 
rather than for you to — them. 

I think your testimony really puts us in the position where we 
cannot possibly do peyton but cut your offices. It was a very 
great mistake on your part. The attitude that you assumed was one 
of “I am the man that does all of these things.” I do not see why 
you need any help at all. All you have to do is to instruct Senator 
Austin what to do. 

Mr. Hickerson. May I say, sir, that I am very sorry if in any way 
I misled the committee, because the cooperation of Senator Austin is 
the finest that I have ever experienced in my 31 years of service in the 
Government. We work as a team, as I described it. 


POLICY FORMULATION FOR UN DELEGATION 


It is my responsibility, sir, as I say, in the name of the President, 
to see that he gets instructions. It is my responsibility to see, if those 
instructions are of sufficient importance, that the President personally 
approves of them. I think the large majority of the cases, sir, are 
where the President has already stated the policy or when the matters 
are of such minor nature, that that is not necessary; and it was only 
that that I was trying tosay. But everything I do, sir, is in the name 
of the President. 

There is constant consultation between Senator Austin and myself. 
As I said at one point in my testimony, we, of course, take into 
account, in drafting the instructions, whatever he thinks about a 
situation. 


Chairman McKeutar. Will you point out that provision in your 


testimony? Do you have any idea where it is? I would like to have 
you quote it. I want to be fair to you, and I would like to have you 
quote that testimony. 

Mr. Hickerson. I will be glad to, sir, while the other gentlemen 
are discussing this particular item, to look that up and show it to you. 
Perhaps I did not state it as definitely and as repeatedly as I should 


have. 
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Chairman McKeturar. According to my recollection—and my 
recollection is not always good—you did not. That is why I am 
asking you. 

Mr. Hickrrson. I want to emphasize that I am exceedingly sorry 
that I did not repeat each time that I was acting in the name of the 
President as agent of the Secretary of State. It is my fault and I am 
exceedingly SOrry. 

Chairman McKetuar. I got the idea from what you said that the 
approval of the President was a very inconsequential matter and that 
you fixed all of the policies and simply instructed Senator Austin to 
carry them out. 

Mr. Hicxurson. No, sir. I have no standing, sir, except as agent 
of the Secretary of State acting for the Président. 

Chairman McKer.tiar. You may not have, but you assumed it here. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Where I made my mistake was in not repeating 
each time that I was acting as agent of the Secretary of State and for 
the President. As I say, that is where I made the mistake, and I am 
sorry for the confusion I may have caused. 

Chairman McKettiar. You caused a lot of confusion as far as IT am 
concerned, | want to tell you. I got the idea from you that only in a 
very few cases, where there was likely to be trouble in your mind, 
were you willing to let the President understand it. I got that idea 
from you. You were the biggest man in the world, according to your 
statement here the other day. 

Mr. Hickrerson. No, sir; I did not mean that at all. If there is 
anything in my testimony that suggested that, 1 am happy to have 
this occasion to correct it. It is my job, sir, largely to carry out the 
President’s policies, not to worry him on minor things, but to be 
absolutely certain, if a thing is important enough, that he sees it 
together with all the information that is available. 

Chairman McKeuuar. I think you stated at the same time, as I 
recall, that you had seen him on only a very few things, I think one 
r two. 

Mr. Hickrerson. No, sir. I think somebody asked me what per- 
centage of these instructions were personally approved by the Presi- 
dent, and I believe I said that I would guess about 10 percent. 

Chairman McKe.iar. | wish you would put that in the record, 
too. 

(See testimony on p. 1064 under the heading ‘Final Decisions on 
United States police: 4 

Senator McCarran. All right, Mr. Hickerson, will you proceed? 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Winslow will be the spokesman on these 
items. 

Ambassador Austin. Mr. Chairman, is there a likelihood of your 
calling me again? 

Senator McCarran. I do not think so. We like to hear you talk, 
but aside from that 

Chairman McKetuar. We like to see you. We wish you every 
good deed in the world and every success in the world in obtaining 
peace. 

Ambassador Austin. I have a job to do, and if you will excuse me 
I will go ahead, then. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you very much for coming. 

Ambassador Austin. I am glad to have seen all of you. 

80513—51—pt. 2—-—-8 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


Senator McCarran. Personal services remain pretty static, I take 
it. 

Chairman McKetiar. What page are you referring to? 

Senator McCarran. Page 355. 

Just what is meant by “‘permanent salaries’? and how do they run? 
Are they fixed by statute? 

Mr. Winstow. They are practically the same, sir, and we follow 
the practices of the Department of State as far as personnel standards 
and classification are concerned. 

Senator McCarran. Now, I notice a minus 6 or is.that an addi- 
tional item? 

Mr. Winstow. That is minus 6, sir. 


PERSONNEL DECREASE 


Senator McCarran. That is, you are eliminating six personnel? 

Mr. Winstow. That is right, sir, chiefly because of the movement 
from the headquarters of the United Nations at Lake Success into 
Manhattan. 


BUDGET INCREASE 


Senator McCarran. But you show an increase, I believe, of $9,940. 
I am not certain whether that is a plus item or minus. 

Mr. Wiser. That is an increase of $9,940, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. It is a plus item? 

Mr. Wiuser. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How does that come about? 

Mr. Wiiser. That is occasioned largely by the positions being 
filled a greater portion of the year, and therefore it will cost us more 
in 1952 than this year. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, you do not have all of the 
positions filled this year? 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. But you are eliminating six? 

Mr. Wiiser. We are eliminating six positions, but we are, however, 
having the other positions filled for a greater portion of the year, and 
that is actually costing us more money. 

Senator McCarran. I see. All right. 

Now, what is meant by “deduct lapse,” and the amount is minus 1. 
What does that mean? ; 

Mr. Wixser. That is the item I was just speaking to, Senator. 
When we do not have all of the positions filled for a full year and 
thereby have a saving, we call that a lapse figure. In this case, it is 
the reverse of that. We are having the positions filled a greater 
portion of the year. 

Senator McCarran. I see. All right. 

Now, you have an increase in personnel as shown under ‘Personal 
services.”’ Does that mean an increase of $14,460? 

Mr. Witzer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. Please explain the reason for that. 

Mr. Wiper. The greater portion of that is the item of $9,940 that 
we just spoke of. With respect to the balance, there are two increases 
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and one decrease. An incresse is required for part-time and temporary 
positions, and there is an increase of $3,520 because of the excess over 
the 52-week period. 

TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Senator McCarran. All right. Under the heading of “Other 
objects,”’ for travel you are requesting an increase of $2,085. Why 
do you need that? 

Mr. Hickerson. Will you answer the question? 

Senator McCarran. I am referring to the item of ‘Travel’ on 
page 355. 

Mr. Winstow. That is largely due, sir, to the increase in consulta- 
tions which Ambassador Austin referred to, when we are hard pressed, 
as in the last year, between Washington and New York. 

In other words, instead of having a larger staff in New York, the 
Ambassador has preferred to keep a relatively small office staff, 
approximately 20, in the advisory and representative class, and when 
he needs advice on a topic that is new, such as Korea was a year ago, 
and'as Kashmir was when it first broke with us, he will send to the 
Department of State one or more of his advisers rather than having a 
group of specialists always on tap in New York. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many people are traveling from New 
York to Washington? 

Mr. Winstow. I have some statistics on that. 

Senator ELLENDER. You bave an item there for travel of $27,115. 
As I remember it, the cost for traveling from Washington to New 
York is about $20. 

Mr. Boumricu. It is $28 now round trip with sleeper accommo- 
dations. 

Senator ELLENDER. That would take care of quite a few trips 
between New York and Washington. 

Mr. Boumricn. We have the complete breakdown of that. 

Mr. Winstow. I have some statistics which I will be glad to put 
into the record, sir, which gives this information month by month 
according to the number of visitors from Washington to New York in 
advisory capacities to Ambassador Austin, thereby saving him having 
a larger staff. 

Chairman McKetuar. Does your department have an airplane? 

Mr. Winstow. No, sir: we do not. 

Chairman McKe.tuiar. Do you have any automobiles? 

Mr. Winstow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKertiar. How many do you have? 

Mr. Winstow. Mr. Bohmrich, can you state what has been the 
average number of automobiles we have had during the past year? 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Boumricu. We have been operating 12 automobiles except 
during the General Assembly when we hire 10 more for that 3-month 
period, 

Mr. Winstow. That has been true when the headquarters have 
been located at Lake Success. We are now dropping a series of those 
automobiles, as mentioned. 
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Senator ELLeEnpDER. Why not drop them all, since you are under 
the same roof? 

Mr. Winstow. We are not under the same roof, because the delega- 
tion offices of all of the national delegations are not on the site of the 
United Nations headquarters, you may recall. 

Senator ELLENpDER. How far are they? 

Mr. Wrnstow. The distance varies. We are about a 10-minute 
ride in New York traffic. ; 

Senator McCarran. Is your staff or your mission now housed in 
the United Nations Building? 

Mr. Winstow. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Is that so? 

Mr. Winstow. There is no plan for a United Nations delegations 
building on the new site. That was proposed, as you may recall, but 
that has not been pushed along. 

Senator McCarran. It looks like there is an enormous amount of 
space for offices in that building, looking at it from the outside. _I 
have never been in it. 

Mr. Wrinstow. They have 3,300 employees in the New York head- 
quarters now. 

Senator McCarran. Those are United Nations staff employees? 

Mr. Winstow. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And they are the ones in that building? 

Mr. Winstow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Humetstne. I may say, Senator, that from my standpoint I 
prefer to have our mission housed in a separate building for security 
reasons. I much prefer that rather than having them in with the rest 
of them. 

PER DIEM COSTS 


Senator ELLENDER. I notice that this travel includes not only the 
fare but also the per diem. 

Mr. Winstow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe uar. Is that in addition to the salaries? 

Senator ELLENDER. Oh, yes. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Is that in addition to salaries? 

Mr. Winstow. We do not, of course, pay the salaries of those who 
visit from the Department. That is a standard part of their permanent 
duties in the Department of State. But when they are on a temporary 
status on special assignment in New York they get the extra stipend. 

Senator McCarran. Do they get the $9 per diem? 

Mr. Winstow. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. As subsistence? 

Mr. Winstow. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. Is that paid by the Department of State or by 
the United Nations? . 

Mr. Witser. The item referred to here is for United States UN 
employees and is paid out of this appropriation, ‘Missions to the 
United Nations.” 
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NEW YORK-—WASHINGTON DAILY COURIER 


[ might call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that of the 
total travel requested, 294 out of the slightly over 300 trips are the 
daily run between Washington and New York of the couriers. That 
amounts to almost $10,000 out of the total of $27,115 requested. 

Senator McCarran. Will you give me a little explanation of that? 
You say you have a daily run of courier? 

Mr. Witzer. A daily run of a courier personally carrying dispatches 
between New York and Washington. 

Senator McCarran. Is that one courier? 

Mr. Winstow. No, two men, sir. They alternate one from the 
Washington end and one from the New York end. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Do they carry classified material to Mr. 
Austin? 

Mr. Wrnstow. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And that runs up to $9,980? 

Mr. Wrinstow. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. For those two couriers? 

Mr. Winstow. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And they get a per diem of $1,750? 

Mr. Witser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. And they get a $6 subsistence? 

Mr. Witser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarr \N. Well, are they not on a stated salary? Why do 
they get the per diem? 

Mr. Boumricu. That is to cover their traveling expenses. You will 
notice that the $6 is less than the standard Government per diem of $9. 
We are only giving them enough to pay their meals en route back and 
forth from Washington to New York. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, I know. That is why we have limited 
them to $6 instead of $9. Do they stay overnight in New York. 

Mr. Boumricu. No. They take the 4:30 a. m. train in New York 
picking up the top secret messages and arrive in the Department here 
at half past 7. They lay over until 4, grab a plane, and give Senator 
Austin the necessary messages at 7 o'clock that night for action in 
New York. That is the trip of the courier. 

Seaator McCarran. But are they not on a stated salary? 

Mr. Boumricu. They are on a stated salary in the mission. 

Senator McCarran. Why do they get this $1,7 50? 

Chairman McKetuar. What salar y do they get? 

Mr. Boumrricu. I will get that in a moment, i. 

Chairman McKertiar. Would the $6 per day be figured for 36: 
days of the year? 

Mr. Boumricn. There are some holidays which are eliminated 
there, and also the Sundays. They do not make a trip on Sundays 
It is 6 days a week, plus a few days off for holidays, which accounts 
for the 294 trips there. 

Chairman McKetuiar. Did you say 294 trips? 

Mr. Boumricn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKeuiar. That is $1,764. 

Senator McCarran. You picked up $14 somewhere. 
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Chairman McKeutar. The per diem is how much, $6 a day? 

Mr. Boumricu. You have just calculated the per diem, sir. That 
is the traveling expenses for meals, and so forth, en route, and also 
the tips to the porter in the pullman. 

Chairman McKeutar. What salaries do the couriers get? 

Mr. Wrinstow. They have a basic salary of $3,450—and mind you, 
these must be extremely carefully selected and competent individuals. 

Senator McCarran. I wanted to get at this $1,750 perdiem. They 
get subsistence, do they not? 

Mr. Boumricu. No, sir, this is the subsistence. 

Mr.. Humetsine. All he gets is the $6 a day to pay for his meals, 
tips, and that sort of thing. 

Senator McCarran. All right. I understand that. 

Senator ELLENDER. And then he gets his travel expenses, of course. 

Senator McCarran. Now, you have five consultants. -I think the 
Senator cleared that up. 

Then you have one Foreign Service officer’s travel while reporting 
to the United States mission. What does that mean? 

Mr. Winstow. We had one officer who came from Korea shortly 
after the North Korean invasion, and we took him on to our staff, by 
agreement with the Foreign Service, which was worked out with the 
Budget Bureau. 

Chairman McKetiar. Was he an American or a Korean? 

Mr. Winstow. He was an American, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Allright. I think this statement dealing with 
travel costs will go into the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


02 Travel 


(Obligation, 1950, $27,101; 1951, $25,030; 1952, $27,115; increase, $2,085] 
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TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Senator McCarran. Under the classification of “Transportation of 


things,” vou are asking for nothing addition there, the request being 
for $1,900. 
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Chairman McKe tiar. Let me ask what particular things you trans- 
port. 

Mr. Winstow. We have a description of that, sir. 

Chairman McKe.zar. I wish you would furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Winstow. For the record, sir, the things that are moved are 
equipment and materials essential to the operation between various 
points within the United States on behalf of the mission, and also 
covered the household goods of the Foreign Service officer whom we 
have mentioned. 

Mr. Boumricu. $1,400 out of the $1,900 is for the movement of the 
household goods from a hypothetical foreign post of this Foreign 
Service officer. That was done with the agreement of the Budget 
Bureau so that there would be a provision in here taking care of the 
man from the Foreign Service post. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Have you ever noticed that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States does not give the Budget Bureau the right 
to appropriate money? Did you know that it was only the Congress 
of the United States that has the right to appropriate money? Why 
did you not let the Congress know about it instead of letting the 
Budget Bureau know about it? 

Mr. Boumricu. This was done last fall, sir. 

Chairman McKe tuar. I do not care when it was done. I am not 
disputing when it was done. I want to know why it was done. 

Mr. Winstow. That is our channel, sir. 

Mr. Haut. That is the budget office of the State Department rather 
than the Budget Bureau. It is Mr. Wilber’s office, the budget office 
of the State Department. 

Senator McCarran. What did you say? 

Mr. Hauu. I want to make it clear that—I think the record is a 
little confused—that while Mr. Bohmrich said the Budget Bureau, 
actually it is the budget office of the State Department. 

Senator McCarran. He meant the budget officer of the State 
Department? 

Mr. Haw. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Did he approve it? 

Mr. Wiper. | approved its inclusion here for presentation to 
you; yes, sir. 

COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Senator McCarran. Under the classification of communications 
services, you are asking for a lesser amount. The amount itself 
seems quite large, but I suppose there are a lot of communications. 
The request is for $62,625 for this year. 

Mr. Winstow. We are able to cut back, sir, again because of the 
savings resulting from the removal of the headquarters from Lake 
Success and coming into New York. We have had a tie line to Lake 
Suceess of our own, and now we need that no longer. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Do you have offices at both places; that is, 
at New York and at Lake Success? 

Mr. Winstow. We have a little cubbyhole or have had a little 
cubbyhole at Lake Success, just as big as this room. 

Chairman McKertiar. What do you need that for? 

Mr. Winstow. We need that to accommodate Ambassador Austin’s 
advisers. 
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Senator McCarran. Do not speak so disparagingly of our hearing 
room. 

Chairman McKetuar. It may not be disparaging. 

Mr. Hau. I think Mr. Winslow was referring to that end of the 
room up there. 

Chairman McKeuuar. I am glad to see that you have reduced 
the amount, anyhow. 

Mr. Winstow. That room provides space for the secretary’s work, 
the filing cabinets, the packing cases, and other things. This really 
is a little rat race if ever I saw one as an office, and can hardly be 
dignified by that name. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator McCarran. The estimated amount of $62,625 provides 
for the cost of switchboard and local telephone services in the amount 
of $23,525; long distance, telegram, and cable tolls at $3,600, tie lines 
to Washington at $26,200, circuits for communications equipment, 
$5,580, a loud speaker system at $1,080, and postage at $2,640. 

Do you not have frank privileges? 

Mr. Boumricu. This is for postage on mail pouch bags sent every 
night to the Department, with the United Nations documents, sir. 
There are four bags at night weighing about 55 pounds each. On 
those we pay $1.90 postage plus 25 cents for the registry. These 
pouches contain restricted documents to quite a degree. They are 
picked up at the registration desk of the post office. That is the way 
we transmit documents between the mission and Washington. 

Senator McCarran. I thought you did that by courier. 

Mr. Boumricu. The courier carries top secret, classified, and 
urgent documents, but he couldn’t come down with 55-pound bags of 
documents. 

Senator McCarran. He could not? 

Mr. Boumricu. Well, during the General Assembly there are 5 or 6 
bags nightly. 

Mr. Wiuser. It does cover the foreign mail, also, Mr. Chairman, as 
you suggested. 

Chairman McKe..ar. I am curious about these things because if 
my recollection is correct—aod I think it is—the whole Government 
of the United States, when I came to Congress in 1911, was $1,039,- 
550,617.01. Today we have that up to way beyond $60 billion and 
maybe $70 billion. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, Senator, but I think a lot of water has 
gone under the bridge since then. 

Chairman McKe.uuar. Yes, sir. I will admit that, as young as 
I am. 

Senator McCarran. Senators, I think we will have to suspend here 
and we will resume tomorrow morning at 10:30. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., Tuesday, June 12, 1951, the hearing was 
recessed until 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, June 13, 1951.) 
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